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tHE ENGLAND THE WORKERS WANT, by Robert Smillie, 
president of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, in the SURVEY 
for February 7. 


ernment had compelled the miners’ officials to accept 

its settlement of the bituminous coal strike led the 
United Mine Workers of America in their reconvened con- 
vention in Columbus, Ohio, January 5 to 7, to indorse the 
policies of their leaders and to pledge their union to accept 
the award of President Wilson’s coal commission. The vote 
to indorse was 1,639 to 221. Their decision, as their acting 
president, John L. Lewis, announced beforehand, commits 
the union to arbitration. ‘The coal operators are not like- 
wise bound to accept the award of the coal commission, but 
in case it should be an increase “the whole power of the 
miners’ organization will be used to compel them to grant 
it,’ William Green, secretary-treasurer of the miners, an- 
nounced the second day of the convention. The coal com- 
mission began its investigation of wages, differentials, mine 
costs and coal prices at Washington, January 12 and is in- 
structed to report early in February. What sort of an in- 
vestigation can be made in that time is a matter of doubt. 

The debate upon the motion to indorse the policies of the 
officials, who had pledged the union to abide by the com- 
mission’s award, lasted two days.. At times it was bitter, the 
opposition accusing the leaders of having sabotaged the strike 
when victory was at hand. The platform officials replied 
that it would have done them no good to go to jail, that the 
might of a tremendously powerful government had been con- 
centrated upon them, and that to have persisted would have 
ruined the organization in a week or two. 

The only alternative proposition offered was an amend- 
ment presented by Robert H. Harlin of Seattle, president of 
the Washington miners, which would have reconvened the 
convention after the commission made its report. Chairman 
Lewis ruled the amendment out of order. Mr. Harlin is a 
friend of Robert Smillie, leader of the British miners, and 
was secretary of the resolutions committee which recom- 
mended the passage of the nationalization resolution. Na- 
tionalization in this country remains as it was left by the 
Cleveland convention. 

The Columbus convention adjourned without taking any 
formal action other than that of ratifying the settlement. 
Except for denunciations in addresses of a dozen speakers, 
some defiant, some hopeless, no protest of the government’s 
policies in the coal strike was voiced by the largest union 
in America. The officials told the convention the strike was 
forcibly crushed by the government, and the convention, from 
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its acceptance of the settlement and the lack of any formal 
remonstrance, might be said tacitly to have admitted the 
merit, certainly the success, of the government’s position. 
Some of those who voted for the motion of ratification con- 
soled themselves with the statement of a speaker on its behalf 
who remarked: “ The people always have another day.” 


NEGRO “SEDITION ” 


AMES WELDON JOHNSON, field secretary of the 
J Nationa Association for the Advancement of Colored 

People, ina recent editorial in the New York Age, a 
Negro publication, draws attention to a document which he 
considers does injustice to his race. At the end of a report 
of its investigations ‘‘ against” (the word is theirs) “‘ persons 
advising anarchy, sedition, and the forcible overthrow of the 
government,” submitted in November to the Senate, the De- 
partment of Justice prints an exhibit of twenty-seven pages 
on “radicalism and sedition among the Negroes as reflected 
in their publications.” This exhibit has no counterpart in 
any separate mention of the anarchy and forcible overthrow 
of the government displayed in cases where Negroes are not 
the perpetrators but the victims of that anarchy and over- 
throw, or in the newspapers which incite to lynchings. Indeed, 
the report, in spite of its comprehensive title, makes no men- 
tion of that particular phase of defiance of authority. As for 
the exhibit itself, it contains the charge that 


the more radical Negro publications have been quick to avail 
themselves of the situation [of race riots] as cause for the utterance of 
inflammatory sentiment—utterances which in some cases have reached 
the limit of open defiance and a counsel of retaliation. ... There 
can no longer be any question of a well-concerted movement among 
a certain class of Negro leaders of thought and action to constitute 
themselves a determined and persistent source of a radical opposi- 
tion to the government, and to the established rule of law and 
order. | 

In further amplification, five “salient” points in the pres- 
ent attitude of the Negro leaders are mentioned: I|l-governed 
reaction toward race rioting; threat of retaliatory measures in 
connection with lynching; openly expressed demand for social 
equality; identification with radical organizations, such as the 
I. W. W..; political opposition to the present administration. 
Underlying these symptoms is an “ increasingly emphasized 
feeling of a race consciousness.” Particular exception is taken 
to “the note of pride that the Negro has found himself, that 
he has ‘ fought back,’ that never again will he tamely submit 
to violence or intimidation”; and to the “ increasingly bitter 
expression of the sense of oppression.” The whole of the 
Negro press is included in this charge; for, “the number of 
restrained and conservative publications is relatively negli- 
gible, and even some of these have indulged in most intem- 
perate utterance.” Not one of the magazines is among the 
papers that “maintain an attitude of well-balanced sanity.” 
These general charges are illustrated by a wealth of quota- 
tions. Here is a typical illustration of the bolshevism which 
some of them preach: 

Bolshevism has made Russia safe for the Jews. It has lib- 
erated the Slav peasant from priest and bureaucrat who can no 
longer egg him on to murder Jews to bolster up their rotten in- 
stitutions. It might make these United States safe for the Negro... . 
Tf the Russian idea should take hold of the white masses of the 
western world, and they should rise in united strength and over- 
throw their imperial capitalist government, then the black toilers 
would automatically be free! Will their leaders educate them now 
to make good use of their advantages eventually? 


If there is incitement in these lines, it is clearly addressed 
to white and not to colored labor. Such sentences are fre- 
quent as “Let every Negro all over the world prepare for 
the new emancipation”; “‘ What the Negro needs to know 
is that in many qualities he is the superior of the white man”; 
and frequent variations on the theme: “ Self-preservation 
is the first law of human nature.” The Messenger is held 
up, among other things, for speaking kindly of the Civil Lib- 
erties Bureau and of Roger N. Baldwin. The Crisis (organ 
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of the National Association for the Advancement of Colore 
People) ‘‘ has had nothing of a radical nature since July,’ 
but is nevertheless quoted, from an earlier issue, as editorially 
in a fighting mood: ‘“ We return from fighting. We re- 
turn fighting.” If the quotations given are at all typical— 
and Mr. Jolinson does not deny this—they are evidence of| 
a real increase of race consciousness and pugnacity, often 
somewhat crudely expressed in the manner of labor publi-. 
cations. The curiosity of the collection, as Mr. Johnson: 
points out, is that in essence the demand they voice is for: 
law enforcement rather than law evasion; and the threats: 
are against law-breakers and those who uphold them rathen 
than against ordered government. Occasionally, however,; 
there are glimpses also of race rebellion without discrimina- 
tion as between oppressors and protectors in the dominant 
race. : 


A SENATE HEARING 


HE need for an inquiry into race relations going some~ 

what deeper than this report of the attorney-genera 

was brought to the attention of the Senate in the course 

of a hearing held in Washington on January 14 on the Curtisi 
resolution providing for a federal investigation of race riots} 
and lynchings. ‘The report on sedition and radicalism among 
Negroes filed by Senator Curtis was met by Archibald HI 
Grimke, president of the Washington branch of the Nationah 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, veteran: 
diplomat and author. He recited the indignities and in 
justices to which Negroes in the United States are still sub: 
jected, argued that the embittered race consciousness whick! 
was developing could not be attributed to anything so sporadid 
as occasional agitation and concluded by asking the members 
of the committee what the American Negro was to expec 
when the government of the state in which he lived failee 
to protect him and the federal government confessed itsel] 
bound by the technicalities of constitutional law. ‘The Ree 
publican chairman of the committee conducting the hearingy 
Senator Dillingham of Vermont, admitted that something 
must be done and asked that remedial measures be suggestecy 
to the federal government. A number of senators expressee 
the hope that the sub-committee conducting the hearing woul«§ 
report favorably on the resolution for a congressional im 
vestigation of lynchings and race riots. 
Representative colored leaders from out-of-town ha 
brought to their attention the race discrimination prevailin 
even in the Capitol of the United States when they discoveresy 
that it was impossible for them to join their white colleague 
at meals in restaurants at any of the federal buildings. . 


POLISH" POGROMS 


F England were to send a commission to this country 
J headed by an experienced diplomat, to report on Negr# 

lynchings in the South, it is hardly likely that the co 
mission on its return would present a sensational account o 
its findings or would not attempt to give what excuses it cou 
for the failure of the government to protect the lives 2 
property of citizens. Similarly, it was not to be expected thai) 
the American commission to Poland, a country linked to th) 
United States by the closest ties of friendship, would retun))) 
with severe charges against the government of that country of) 
its people. The report of ex-Ambassador Henry Morger) 
thau, chairman of that commission, which has just been pu! 
lished makes allowance, as was also to be expected, for th 
extraordinary difficulties in which the Polish governmer 
found itself during and since the war and for special caus; 
of anti-Semitic feeling which have arisen directly from wif} 
conditions and from the inflamed national passions which sti ? 
feed on unsettled boundaries and open war with neighboriti 
countries. 

In spite of all these allowances, the conclusions of the con} 
mission represent a severe indictment. ‘“‘ Wide-spread an} 
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Bemitic prejudice” not only continues to exist but finds ex- 
pression in acts of aggression against the Jews of Poland 
Against which these have no protection. The very clauses in 
the treaty of the Allied nations with the Polish government 
Ivhich were designed to protect the rights of racial, religious 
lind linguistic minorities so far have resulted only in greater 
esentment and bitterness. Mr. Morgenthau deprecates the 
hase of the word ‘“‘ pogrom ” which covers too great a variety of 
xcesses and which fails to brand the worst because most wide- 
)pread forms of persecution, the quite general exclusion of 
Hlews from public office and the frequent boycott of Jewish 
jpusiness men. ‘The evidence of its practice was found through- 
ut the regions and centers visited. 

| The concluding paragraphs of the report are in the form 
®£ good advice which, with minor changes, might be addressed 
tilso to the governors and legislators of certain of our southern 
jitates. For instance: 

1 The 86 per cent [Christians] must realize that they cannot present 
‘2 solid front against their neighbors if one-seventh of their pop- 
Jilation is discontented, fear-stricken and inactive. ‘The minority 
}nust be encouraged to participate with their whole strength and 
Mnfluence in making Poland the great unified country that is re- 
‘quired in Central Europe to combat the tremendous dangers that 
jconfront it. The Polish nation must see that its worst 
jznemies are those who encourage this internal strife. ‘There must 
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be one class of citizens in Poland, all members of which enjoy 
‘qual rights and render cqual duties. 

4 A practical proposal contained in the report is that the 
jLeague of Nations or the larger nations send a commission 
‘70 Poland composed of recognized industrial, educational, 
fagricultural, economic and vocational experts, to remain there 
jas long as necessary to examine the problem at its source. 


POVERTY AND EDUCATION 


’) ALCUTTA University not long ago established a Pov- 
4, erty Problem Study Fund, which as one of its first tasks, 
"is investigating the scheme for self-supporting schools 
laborated by Capt. J. W. Petavel and introduced by him at 
he Maharajah Cossimbazar’s Polytechnic Institute of that 
ty. The government has offered handsome financial sup- 
ort for that educational experiment which has been ac- 
‘claimed by the economist, Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha, and others 
Jan important step in introducing industrial education. ‘The 


i/trade—a circumstance made possible by the close association 
: of craft instruction and agriculture. 

In a recent letter, Captain Petavel, referring to the polit- 
cal unrest in India, and the steps taken by the government to 
suppress dangerous agitation, says: 

~The unemployed educated men are the malcontents who do all the 
mischief. It would be better to solve that problem than to enact 
Megislation that looks repressive. That is what we are out to do. 

» And in another letter: 

The very first thing we have to do is to illumine the darkness that 
mists on this subject. If we have only a number of students en- 
lightened as to the facts, demanding the creation of industrial col- 
Yonies, we shall have such colonies, and once a start is made there 
(Mis every reason for the advance to be rapid. 


} 
i 


| J LMOST immediately after the armistice was con- 
i. cluded, the English Board of Education, aware of the 
i danger that large numbers of juvenile workers in the 
}war industries might be thrown out of work and upon their 
}own resources, sent out a circular to local education boards 
asking them to establish educational centers in connection with 
ijuvenile employment exchanges where boys and girls between 
fifteen and eighteen years of age might have some “ informal 
‘instruction and guidance in study with the help of a library 
}and reading rooms, physical training and recreative occupa- 
\tions, various kinds of hand work, and occasional lectures 
|of a useful and attractive kind.” Since the periods of un- 
jemployment were likely to vary, no systematic courses were 
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ILLINOIS DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH - CARTOONN? 1OG 


THE BABIES ‘HAVE NOTHING TO ARBITRATE 
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THEY WANT THEIR RIGHTS. 


Child Welfare Education, New York, which recently 
published the above cartoon, points out that infant mor- 
tality in the United States has decreased from 286 per 
thousand to 92 per thousand in the last thirty years. 


to be attempted, but young persons prepared to undertake 
more systematic study were to be directed to some suitable 
technical or manual school. The beard offered to pay the 
whole expense of these centers for half a year. At the same 
time, the Ministry of Labor, which was charged with the 
administration of the “ out-of-work donations,” agreed to 
make attendance at the centers where these were established, 
a condition for receipt of this benefit. 

Beginning with the end of November, 1918, England, 
therefore, has had a scheme of scholarships for continued edu- 
cation unequaled in scope and decidedly original in nature. 
That unemployed juvenile workers should not be permitted 
to run wild without any kind of oversight had _ repeat- 
edly been advocated. On a small scale this idea was put into 
practice by means of the extension classes for office workers 
established in New York city in 1915 in connection with the 
municipal employment bureau. But never before has the idea 
of paying for this compulsory school attendance while waiting 
for opportunity to work, been carried out. In April, 1919, 
the unemployment donation scheme, and with it the Board 
of Education’s grants for juvenile unemployment centers, was 
continued for another half year. It expired on November 24. 

Subsequently, a scheme for more systematic instruction for 
young persons who had attended juvenile employment cen- 
ters, called “juvenile war scholarships,” was made possible, 
in July, 1919, by an appropriation from the National Relief 
Fund, Administered in the same manner as the out-of-work 
donation, this fund sufficed to pay maintenance allowances to 
1500 or 2,000 young persons for one year on the following 
scale: 


15s. per week for those under 16; 
17s. 6d. for those between 16 and 17; 
20s. for those above 17. 


These courses, free of charge for instruction, books and ma- 
terial, must be specialized and with a view to preparing the 
student for specific occupation. Although, in exceptional 
cases, the course may be an existing course at a technical or 
junior technical school, as a rule it is to be provided at the 
juvenile employment center for the specific purpose of the 
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scheme. The young person and his guardian must at the 
outset sign an agreement that, if awarded an “ allowance,” 
the course will be completed. Students of both sexes are 
eligible. In each case, the local education authority is respon- 
sible to the Board of Education for the administration and 
conduct of these courses and has to comply with rigid con- 
ditions enforced by the board’s inspectors. "The demand for 
these scholarships on the part of the different local boards, 
especially in the larger cities, has been greater than could be 
satisfied, and an allocation of the fund has been made partly 
on a proportional basis and partly with a view to the addi- 
tional sacrifices made by the local authorities to make these 
courses of the greatest possible usefulness. No account of 
the success of the scheme has, of course, as yet been ren- 


dered. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 


HE Christian Socialist party, called into life in 1878 

by Court Pastor Stoecker, which started out as a dis- 

tinctly anti-social-democrat political movement for so- 
cial reform and has its main strength in the Rhine Provinces, 
has attained increasing influence and power during and since 
the war. The party as such, it is true, was dissolved last 
winter when it became part of the newly formed German 
National party, which adopted its main planks. A good 
number of candidates of this new party were elected to the 
various state parliaments at the last election. 

The non-political section of the movement, aiming at vol- 
untary organization for Christian social reform, under the 
auspices of the Evangelical Social Congress, founded by 
Stoecker in 1890, also has made progress. The Church 
League for Social Reform, founded by Stoecker in 1897, is 
represented in the National Assembly by Dr. Mumm. It 
held a well attended conference in Koenigsberg at the end of 
October. Closely allied with it is the Social Bureau for 
Evangelical Germany, a joint organization of various asso- 
ciations for the promotion of Christian socialism. Last of 
Stoecker’s creations, the Union of Evangelical Labor Asso- 
ciations, has now a membership of 12,020 local bodies with 
some 160,000 members. The total membership of the various 
Christian. social organizations which make up this movement 
is estimated as approaching at present four million, a million 
and a quarter of them members of the so-called Christian 
trade unions. A new branch of this movement is the Ger- 
man Evangelical People’s League with branches over the 
whole country. 

In the practical program for reconstruction of these various 
bodies, the establishment of people’s high schools on the 
Danish model is at the moment the most popular item. It is 
worth noting that the Danish high school movement, likewise, 
had its origin in crushing defeat when in the seventies that 
country, now so progressive and prosperous, was practically 
wiped out by Prussia as a state of political importance. Two 
high schools of the new type in Berlin are named after 
Martin Luther and Schleiermacher. The Christian Social 
Society, Berlin, parent of the nation-wide movement, is es- 
pecially strong and has, since the armistice, thoroughly re- 
vised its program and activities while clinging to its tradi- 
tional principles. 


CANADIAN CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 
Ce Service law in Canada, as in the United States, has 


until recently been limited to the work of the national 

departments. With the civil service act of 1918, how- 
ever, it has been considerably widened in scope and is now 
quoted by workers for civil service reform in the United 
States as a pattern upon which necessary reforms here may 
with advantage be modeled. Under it the patronage system 
is well-nigh abolished, not only for internal but also for out- 
side service. ‘The act of 1918 set up a Civil Service Com- 
mission with powers not only to examine, appoint and pro- 
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mote but also to organize the personnel in the departments. , 
Under it, the commission appointed E. O. Griffenhagen, , 
former vice-president of the Civil Service Reform Associa-- 
tion of Chicago, and other experts to prepare a complete: 
classification of the six thousand employes of the “ inside: 
service” at Ottawa and the fifty thousand employes of the: 
“outside service”? (including representatives of the govern- 
ment in almost every part of the world). This classification 
forms the content of an amending bill recently introduced 
which has produced a great deal of comment, both favorable: 
and unfavorable. 


The criticism of the Civil Servants’ Association is that the; 
lower grades are paid more than is paid for similar work by 
private corporations and that skilled labor and specialists are: 
not paid enough to attract the best men. Yet, so great iss 
the opposition to the civil service system and so influentially; 
backed a demand for return to the old system of direct ap— 
pointment—with its inevitable patronage by members of Par- 
liament—that the association is backing the amending bili. 
rather than playing in the hands of its enemies. ‘The civil) 
service commissioners of Canada serve for life and are not, 
therefore, subordinate to the government for the time being 
The law at first provided for a commission of two persons, and 
two distinguished men outside of politics, Colonel La Rochelle 
and Prof. Adam Shortt, of Queens University, became the: 
first commissioners. Later a third commissioner was ap- 
pointed, and now it is proposed to raise the membership to¢ 
five, a step not considered altogether wise by civil servicer 
reformers who feel that it will unnecessarily increase oppor-- 
tunities for friction and introduction of politics. 


Compared with civil service commissions in the United 
States, the Canadian act, whether amended or not, represents? 
a considerable step in advance, according to George T. Keyes: 
secretary of the National Civil Service Reform League. It 
is the only one which carries out the principle that places 
which have nothing to do with the determination of govern+ 
mental policy fall within the operating group under the merit 
system of appointments. Canada in this matter, he says, “ hag 
pointed the way and has done a job that ought to be tackled! 
at Washington at an early date.” 


SARATOGA SPRINGS 


RE medical springs a public utility? This questior 
At recently been decided by the New York Court o% 

Appeals which sanctioned the transfer to private contro: 
of bottling and selling the mineral waters of Saratoga Springs: 
purchased some years ago by the state to prevent their untimely 
exhaustion through wasteful and inefficient private exploita 
tion. George Foster Peabody, former chairman of the Sara 
toga Springs Reservation Commission appointed by Governox| 
Hughes to administer the springs, in a letter welcoming thii 
decision, says: 


I have been for decades a firm believer in government ownershijij 
and operation of all public utilities. 


with their long experience, and it was clear to all of the comi 
missioners that the business of bottling and selling waters was in 
class quite apart from that of public utilities. .. . 


The bottling and sale of such waters in the United States me: 
competition with great numbers of other natural and artificial water? 
used for the same purpose, having an aggregate capital invested 
of hundreds of millions of dollars. Government is not organized iti 
such fashion as to enable effective or possibly fair competition by t 
state with other citizens in lines of business that are not mong) 
polistic. ... 


A lease properly protecting the interests of the state is the bes! 
way to develop the use of these waters and secure the return 
the state to which it was entitled on its large investment; an invest! 
ment necessary to be made because of the practical sabotage of thi 


_natural resources of the state which the pumping of the waters for the 
), extraction of the carbonic acid gas has developed. 

| Opposition to the leasing of the springs, which led to the 
i, lawsuit, had been made by George D. Pratt, one of the 
4 present commissioners, individually. An impression which has 
been prevalent that the state was defending its right to the 
| direct operation of the springs is, therefore, erroneous. It is 
believed by those best able to judge that with their leasing, the 
4 revenue of the state will be considerably increased, especially 
) since there is a prospect that, in addition to the commercial 
| opportunities afforded, the advantages of Saratoga Springs as 
{ a health resort will also be more fully exploited than they have 
| been for a generation. 


RED CROSS HEALTH PLANS 


i HE special committee on public health activities ap- 
: i pointed by the New York County Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, in December, has just prepared 
/a detailed report which has countrywide value and interest. 
! The committee consists of: Dr. Herman M. Biggs, Bailey 
) B. Burritt, Dr. Haven Emerson, Homer Folks, John M. 
on Dr. L. Emmet Holt, Dr. James Alexander Miller, 
i Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, Dr. William F. Snow. 

This committee recommends, and even urges, that the New 
7 York County Chapter definitely enter the field of public 
health and plan to make this one of its major peace-time acti- 
i vities, emphasizing, however, that such activities should be 
i,“ both in fact and in appearance, in the line of supplement- 
ing, coordinating and strengthening existing public agencies.” 
It considers that the first and most important activity should 
{, be public health education; the second, the. organization of a 
, bureau of public health information, to act as a clearing house 
& for all existing public health agencies in New York city. 
The functions of such a bureau of public health educa- 
), tion are further outlined as follows: 


'. To establish an effective publicity service, and make it available 

_ for all existing public health agencies; to aid existing agencies in 
the preparation and production of effective and authoritative leaflets; 
}'to study the resources of the county from the point of view of 
§ opportunities for lectures on public health and of lecturers thereon, 
fi and to act as a clearing house for speakers; to prepare and keep 
/ up-to-date mailing lists of groups interested in various phases of 
i the public health program; to promote a wider understand- 
ing in practical ways of what is being done now in public 
| health in New York county, both by public and private agencies, 
) and help to secure adequate public recognition of the important 
4) changes occurring in the field; to study the whole question of the 
4} preparation and distribution of existing public health bulletins and 
| publications, with a view to securing more harmonious and more 
) effective action; to study the whole question of methods of teaching 
! health measures to children in interesting and entertaining ways, 
/ and thus be prepared to furnish health agencies with information 
9 concerning the most effective measures. 


_ Similarly, the functions of the other contemplated bureau, 
® that of public health information, are stated to be: 


To establish a central bureau for public health information through 
) which any one interested may secure up-to-date information; to 
arrange for periodical conference of representatives of the leading 
' public health agencies in the city; insofar as the collection of 
/ authoritative information brings to light important needs not yet 
' met, or inadequately met, to bring such needs to the notice of the 
conference above suggested; to prepare and to revise and develop 
from time to time a complete program of health activities for the 
county, to enlist public interest in such a program, and to promote 
its development; to consider the establishment, directly or indirectly, 
of a short training course for public health aides through which 
volunteers might become qualified to render efficient service in dis- 
pensaries, relief agencies, and elsewhere; to consider the establish- 
ment of a personnel center for health workers, in order to furnish 
sympathetic and intelligent direction of the volunteer war workers 
into proper peace-time activities, either in the field of public health 
j or in some other phase of social service. 


/~ Until the work thus outlined is well under way it is con- 

‘sidered inadvisable to enter upon any such specialized or local- 
) ized activities as health centers or pay clinics, but this conclu- 
Sion is not to be understood as expressing any opinion as to 
‘the merits of any of these projects. The committee is of the 
| opinion that the chapter, in addition to collecting up-to-date 
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information in regard to the development of all health centers 
and kindred localized agencies in New York city, should 
“keep an open mind as to whether at some future time it 
may be desirable to consider whether or not a more intensive 
and comprehensive program of what might be accomplished 
in some locality, might be one of the most fruitful public 
health education activities which might be undertaken.” 

The organization of the new Department of Health Serv- 
ice has already been begun under the direction of Homer 
Folks, who recently became executive officer of the New York 
County Chapter, with George R. Bedinger in charge. 


A PROBLEM IN PSYCHOLOGY 


N 1912 the New York Times made its first appeal for 
|e “hundred neediest cases” in the city, publishing 
shortly before Christmas the stories of a hundred families 
selected by the Charity Organization Society, the Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the Brooklyn 


1915s: 1916 3917 1918 1919 


1gtz 1913 T9I4 
$3,630 9,645 15,032 31,819 55,792 62,103 81,097 105.540 


FOR “THE HUNDRED NEEDIEST CASES,” 1912-1919. 


Bureau of Charities, and the State Charities Aid Association 
as being the “ neediest” under their care. The amount real- 
ized that first year was $3,630.88. At each holiday season 
since 1912 the appeal has been repeated, and each year the 
amount has increased—how much is shown in the accom- 
panying diagram—until this year it had reached by New 
Year’s day, with contributions still coming in, the sum of 
$105,540, or an average of over a thousand dollars apiece 
for the hundred families. Both last year and this there has 
been enough for the hundred “ next neediest.” 

The history of this appeal presents a pretty problem in 
social psychology. The method of presentation has been the 
same each year: two or three inches of type for each family, 
giving a definite, straightforward description of their circum- 
stances and a statement of just the amount of money needed 
for them for a year, and the purposes for which it would be 
used. ‘The general character of the cases presented has been 
much the same: widows with little children, families in which 
the father or mother is sick, in which a growing boy or girl 
needs special medical care or help in getting an education 
old people who are struggling to keep their own home, and 
others similarly appealing. They are stories of the same kind 
as those published singly throughout the year in several of 
the papers. How does it happen that the hundred together 
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appeal more effectively? And how does it happen that the 
amount increases so substantially each year, especially this 
year, when the common experience of charitable agencies has 
been that it is harder than usual to get the money they need? 

With reference to the first question: Is the massing of the 
hundred stories more effective than the isolated statement of 
one or two, perhaps because it offers enough variety to reach 
the susceptibilities of all, and because by the very amount of 
space occupied it conveys an impression of a volume of need? 
And how important a factor is the greater sensitiveness of 
the charitable impulse at the holiday season? With reference 
to the steadily mounting total from year to year: Is that due 
to the cumulative effect of the annual recurrence of this fea- 
ture in the paper? Has it become a sort of institution, with 
a growing body of regular contributors, to which new acces- 
sions, from a wider \radius, are attracted each year? How 
much of the increment is due to the cultivation of sensitive- 
ness by the events of the war? How much of it this year is 
attributable to the increased space which the Times has given 
it? How long is the present tendency likely to continue? 
At the rate of increase of the last two years (about 30 per 
cent) the amount would reach half a million by 1925. May 
we look forward to a time when the “hundred neediest 
cases” will provide for all the poor of the city? 


END OF THE BLOCKADE 
W ame dramatic suddenness the Allied governments 


announced last week their decision to reopen com- 

mercial relations with Russia. From the point of 
view of the social welfare certain aspects of the present situ- 
ation are of special importance. To begin with, although 
there had been no declaration of war between the United 
States and Soviet Russia, the resolution adopted by the Su- 
preme Council is a first step in the establishment of real peace. 
It is true, no relations are established with the Lenine-Trot- 
zky government; but no one conversant with conditions in 
Russia or, for the matter of that, with conditions regulating 
international trade relations anywhere believes that the es- 
tablishment of commercial intercourse with Central Russia 
does not involve at least the tacit acknowledgment of the 
de facto government’s existence. Moreover, the All-Russian 
Central Union of Consumers’ Societies, which is the organiza- 
tion with which the Allied powers are now dealing, is, in a 
sense, an organ of the Soviet government in the same way as 
the socialist cooperative movement in any other European 
country, if the labor party in that country ever got into the 
position of dictatorship, would necessarily assume official 
functions in the distribution of goods and the regulation of 
trade. This does not imply that the cooperative movement of 
Russia is ‘‘ Bolshevik’; merely that its organization as the 
great national channel of distribution parallels that of the 
Soviet organization for production, and that trade relations 
cannot on a large scale be carried on by the Russian people 
with the outside world except through it. The Central Union, 
in fact, looks upon itself as “‘ guardians of the economic 
future of Russia.” 

To understand the economic situation in Russia, one re- 
cently returned from that country told a SuRvEy representa- 
tive, one must not compare it with that which, with a similar 
political convulsion, would arise in one of the highly indus- 
trialized nations of the West but rather with that which 
might have prevailed, for instance, in America in colonial 
times. The great mass of the people find their livelihood in 
agriculture and small trades, and their economic life has not 
at all generally been paralyzed by war or revolution. The 
old trading middle class, always a small minority with little 
influence on the life of the great mass of the people, has prac- 
tically been wiped out, and a new commercial middle class 
has in the last few years gradually arisen from peasants and 
working people who in one way or another have enriched 
themselves by cornering supplies, by illicit traffic and other 
forms of profiteering. The opening of relationships with the 
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cooperatives, of course, does not aid but hinders the growth off . 
the new class of “bourgeois” and so cannot be held to- 
strengthen anti-socialist or anti-soviet forces in Russian so-. 
ciety. The possibilities of an immediate resumption of large 
scale commercial operations are brighter than is sometimes. 

realized. These operations will probably for some time to 

come take the form of direct barter for such Russian products 

as hides, flax and timber, since the Soviet government is not 

likely to permit the export of large quantities of gold. The 
transportation system of the country is not altogether disor- 

ganized. ‘The repeated change of front for the Bolshevik — 
armies, the throwing of large numbers of troops across great 
distances against Yudenitch, Kolchak and Denekin, demon- ' 
strates that the major railway lines are intact and command 
over considerable rolling stock. The fact that Petrograd at 
several times was starving while in other parts of the territory 
under Bolshevik rule there was abundance of food is explained 
by these enormous movements of troops. With the end of 
war on nearly all fronts, many of these lines and much of the 
stock will be available for carrying merchandise. 

Government concessions’are also likely to play a large part 
in the payment for imports. A large and important railroad 
concession in the northern parts of European Russia, including 
mining and timber rights for a certain depth along both sides 
of the lines, has already been made to an international syndi- 
cate in which Norwegian, English and American capital par- 
ticipate. The leather industries are federated and have for 
some time, with the knowledge and permission of the Soviet 
government, carried on joint negotiations with foreign finan- 
cial concerns. Other large mining and timber concessions and 
many smaller import concessions have been under discussion. 

Economically, one of the first effects of the decision of the 
Supreme Council will be somewhat to lessen the influence 
which Germans have gained in the industrial and commercial 
life of Russia, not that an active trade with Germany has 
been possible, but simply because they are present in consider- 
able numbers in all the important centers. Politically, the » 
principal effect anticipated is a strengthening of the more con- 
servative element in the Soviet government which eventually 
may lead to the creation of a distinct non-communist socialist 
party. It is this and not any aid given to non-socialists or 
upholders of the old regime that can be claimed as “ anti- 
Bolshevik” in the new policy of the Supreme Council. 

In the matter of relief of suffering, a wide field is opened 
to American effort. It was computed recently that one-fifth | 
of the population of Petrograd was suffering from disease. 
The main need of the country, so far as outside aid is con- - 
cerned, is not for food but for medical and sanitary relief in 
many forms. The American Red Cross as recently as last - 
April had stored in Petrograd some twenty million rubles : 
worth of supplies which had been untouched by the govern- - 
ment in spite of its evident need; this material is probably still 
there; and if the American Red Cross should decide not to 
re-open its work in Russia, there is little doubt that the Inter- - 
national League of Red Cross Societies will before long in 
the interest of the health of all Europe open negotiations for ° 
starting a big campaign in Russia to combat contagious dis- - 
ease. The American Friends Service Committee is prepared 
to extend its activities to Russia as soon as permission can be :{ 
obtained, and the American Women’s Emergency Committee 
has completed plans for sending material aid. The Joint. 
Distribution Committee, now active in Poland and the Baltic’ 
states, likewise is prepared to commence operations in aid of : 
the suffering Jews of Russia. 

The lifting of the blockade represents a significant victory 
for public opinion in the Allied countries over the plans of the 
military advisers of their governments. It coincides with the) 
non-election of Clemenceau to the presidency of France; a} 
significant circumstance since Clemenceau was—and is re-\) 
ported still to be—the principal supporter of the policy of the! 
cordon sanitaire which would exclude Russia indefinitely from 
economic or political relationships with the rest of the world. 
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Speaker Sweet and the 


Women’s Bills 


HEN Speaker Sweet of the New York State As- 

sembly killed the eight-hour bill, the minimum 

wage commission bill and the health insurance 

bill, three of the four measures which in 1919 

formed the Women’s Legislative Program, there followed 
within a half year a series of strikes that received relatively 
little attention being confined to a single state. But they were 
significant beyond most strikes in our history. “They included 
women milliners, waist makers, white goods workers, flower 
and feather workers, retail clerks, paper box makers, laundry 
workers, children’s dress makers, wrapper and kimono workers. 
Each of these strikes involved the wages and working hours 
of women and girls bent upon shorter days and better pay. 
They were the flesh and blood expression of the question: 
Shall the length of the working day and the minimum wage 
of women in industry be settled by the orderly processes of 


legislation, or by strikes? “That is the inescapable choice that . 


confronts the present legislature as it confronted the last one. 

If in New York, as in the District of Columbia, wage-earn- 
ing women enjoyed the benefits of the statutory eight-hour 
day and a minimum wage commission, none need have par- 
ticipated in these strikes. 

The long delay in the enactment of this legislation in the 
greatest manufacturing state in the Union is of national im- 
portance for three reasons: 

1. The health and welfare of a larger number of wage-earning 
women and minors is involved than in any other state. 


2. It is a matter of far more than local concern that so great a 
body of women and young people of both sexes are told thus 
effectively year after year by the legislature that, if they need 
shorter hours and better wages, they must strike for these improve- 
ments as men do. That this dilemma exists and that the legislature 
perceives it, appears from the circumstance that, when the women’s 
bills were killed, an amazing provision was passed instead. It was 
provided by law that, when a woman or girl is arrested, and com- 
mitted for an offense in connection with a strike, she shall not be 
detained in the same place with female offenders otherwise con- 
victed. This singular addition to the laws of New York state is a 
concession to horrified protests against the treatment accorded to 
little girl pickets, fourteen, fifteen and sixteen years old. Sharing the 
experience of their older sister workers, they were in recent years 
kept in cells with prostitutes in New York city. 

3. The delay in passing these bills spreads confusion in the pub- 
lic mind on a subject on which the experience of all highly developed 
industrial nations has been identical for the past three-quarters of 
a century. Unless there is statutory regulation of the working hours 
of women in industry, the stature, stamina and industrial efficiency 
of the wage-earners decline so conspicuously that, in the end, laws 
have to be made. And where there are minimum wage commissions, 
wages tend to fall below the level of possible health and vigor. 


Which is more desirable for the community, that women 
and young girls should be involved in strikes, with picketing 
accompanied, more or less, by insults of passers-by and of the 
police, with arrests, fines and imprisonment, or that they 
should have, by statutory provision, a reasonable working 
day and a wage on which they can live in health and frugal 
comfort? Who is wiser, Mr. Sweet or the wage-earning 
women concerned, and the courts of last resort, both federal 
and state, who have upheld in other states the laws which 
are now sought by and for the women of New York, through 
the Women’s Conference on Labor Legislation? 

This conference is composed of representatives of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League, the New York Women Voters’ 
League (state and city), the New York League of Women 
Workers, the Consumers’ League, the Young Women’s 
Christian Association (Northeastern Field Committee) and 
the Women’s City Club of New York city. It is this year 
pressing for the passage of the three measures which Speaker 
Sweet smothered last year. 

Since California gave to women, at one session of her 
legislature, both votes and the eight-hour day, seven states in 
which women vote have followed her example. Since Massa- 
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chusetts, pioneer in this movement, in this country, created her 
minimum wage commission in 1912, ten states have followed in 
seven of which women vote. It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to infer that when the few more needed states ratify the suf- 
frage amendment, these two labor measures will be promptly 
adopted throughout the country. 
Eight-hour day and minimum wage bills are pending in 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, and Kentucky. One is in 
prospect in South Carolina, and one will be introduced at 
the May session of the Louisiana legislature. It is believed 
that the employers’ complaint that they suffer from the lack of 
uniformity in labor legislation can best be met by simultaneous 
effort in all the hopeful states. And the Atlantic Coast Con-- 
ference held in Newark, N. J., on January 22, was the initial 
step towards bringing all the greatest industrial states into line 
with the more progressive West. FLORENCE KELLEY. 


Kentucky’s Children 


HE traveling street carnival is still the national 

amusement in some parts of this country. Its gaudy 

booths and flapping canvas, its side shows of wild 

men and painted women, its raffles, its enticing games 
in which the lure of chance lies just below the pretense of 
required skill, its human monstrosities, from the fat woman 
to the six-fingered man, its barkers competing with the calliope - 
in their horrible din and eloquently describing those “‘rich, rare 
and racy ” attractions to which “‘ the most perfect lady ” can 
find no objection, its peanuts, lemonade and sticky taffy, all 
these, together with its general air of strange, unreal and 
half-forbidden amusement, combine to give it a perpetual in- 
terest to the excitement-starved folk of our rural and small- 
town communities. The lure of the carnival is like the lure 
of Doomsday or the approach of a comet; one can never be 
sure of seeing it again. It appeals to the passion for some- 
thing esoteric, unusual, furtive. To many people it affords a 
veritable debauch for the recreative impulses. They are 
able to lose themselves amid its gay streamers and sudden turn- 
ings. No wonder that people flock miles to see it, that whole 
families attend night after night. During carnival week all 
roads, all street car lines, all vehicles move in the direction of 
the féte. It is a portentous event in the lives of thousands to 
whom the opportunity for exciting amusement comes all too in- 
frequently. 

The carnival, it appears, abounds in Kentucky. Neverthe- 
less, the welcome that one would expect to see bestowed 
upon this itinerant purveyor of amusement is not always forth- 
coming there. Several cities have made their license fees so 
high as to be prohibitive. Lexington and Newport have 
actually prohibited carnivals from showing within their cor- 
porate limits. Berea, after excluding carnivals by the license 
fee method, found that they continued to show just outside the 
city, and so passed an ordinance that “ any firm, person or 
corporation who shall advertise, within the corporate limits 
of the city of Berea, with a parade, band, drum, horn, bell, 
posters, handbills, public speech or other manner, any show, 
theater, play or performance, which is not given within the 
city of Berea, shall pay a license fee of $50 for each performance 
advertised.” 

Why this hostility? The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, which has been studying the care of children in Ken- 
tucky, thinks that it has found some of the reasons. First, 
chiefs of police hate to see a carnival coming. They know 
that they will have their hands full guarding against pick- 
pockets, bootleggers (this particular nuisance, active until re- 
cently, may now become extinct through lack of any stock-in- 
trade), and all the other riff-raff that use the carnival as their 
rendezvous. School superintendents, also, do not like carnivals. 
They notice a marked increase in truancy when one is around. 

But more than this, the general influence of the carnival 
upon the spirit and habits of the community seems to be un- 
desirable. Through its games, such as throwing balls at dum- 
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mies or pitching rings over jackknives, in which the element of 
skill is slight or supposititious, a liking for gambling is aroused. 
Its wheels are gambling devices of the strictest kind. A lad 
in Louisville, the committee found, squandered the greater 
portion of $500 on a street carnival. A Maysville man lost 
$125 at its gambling stalls. A man in Hopkinsville lost $90. 
In a recent suit for non-support a woman declared that her 
husband was spending all of his money on carnival shows 
and carnival women. “It is one of the heavy indictments 
against the street carnival,” says the committee’s report, ‘‘ that 
it takes away from the town, and from the people of the town, 
a large sum of money for which no value has been given in 
return, but something quite the contrary of value.” 


There are other bad features besides the gambling con- 
cessions. “The clothes these girls will wear,” ran the speech 
of a barker in front of a dance hall at one carnival, ‘‘ could 
be put in an envelope and sent to San Francisco for a three-cent 
stamp.” This enticing tidbit was not uttered before women 
patrons of the show. ‘The following method was employed 
to separate the men from the women: In one of the large tents 
a showman conducted the men, women and children from ex- 
hibit to exhibit, finally announcing, ““Women this way, men at 
that end.” At “that end” a door led to the dancing exhibition, 
and in front the proprietor of the dancing show confidentially 
told his male hearers all about it. Once inside, the reality 
proved equal to the promise. The women of the show sclicited 
partners from among the audience in a wanton manner and 
gave highly suggestive exhibitions of posing and dancing. Boys 
of twelve, thirteen, and fourteen were among the group that 
had been invited to enter. On more than one occasion, says 
the writer of this part of the report, boys of similar ages were 
among the patrons of lewd dances. The report continues: 


Some of the carnivals because of the immorality connected with 
them, may be fitly described as traveling bawdy houses, unlicensed, 
unregulated, uncontrolled. Prostitutes who are either attracted to 
these carnivals or permitted to accompany them leave behind them 
a trail of physical as well as moral contamination. According 
to informants in whom the writer has confidence boys of twelve to 
fifteen years old in Kentucky cities and towns have contracted venereal 
disease from carnival women. In a mining camp the writer was 
told by the camp doctor and the mine superintendent that shortly 
after the arrival of a carnival last year a large number of men were 
incapacitated for work because of venereal disease. In another camp 
the same story. Evidence that carnivals carry immorality and disease 
around with them throughout Kentucky is plentiful. 

As a Class, carnivals are, therefore, described as “ a menace to 
the community—more than a menace, an actual damage. . . 

: F ; 
They represent commercial amusements at their very worst.” 
Local efforts to combat them will not prove successful, the 
committee fears. Being a state-wide evil, they can best be 
attacked by state legislation. And Kentucky is bidden to con- 
duct a vigorous war against them. 


The freedom allowed to the picturesque carnival is only 
one way, according to this report, in which Kentucky neglects 
her children. Indeed, the carnival occupies an obscure place 
in a discussion of more than three hundred pages.!_ Kentucky 
is declared to be deficient in her provision for the health, edu- 
cation and play of children, in her care of dependents and in 
her treatment of offenders. “ This is not a fault-finding re- 
port,” says Edward N. Clopper, who directed the study, but 
it is ‘an indictment of the people. They have been too com- 
placent, too much satisfied with things as they are, and too 
unwilling to give the children of the state the advantage 
either of their own undertakings or of experience gained else- 
where. Here and there thoroughly good work is being done, 
but the general attitude is that of indifference.” In short, 
the conditions are no worse than the people have been con- 
tent with. 


1 Child Welfare in Kentucky. An inquiry by the National Child Labor 
Committee for the Kentucky Child Labor Association and the State 
Board of Health. Price $1.25. National Child Labor Committee, 105 
East 22 street, New York city. 


With a small appropriation for public health work and _ 
very few full-time health officers, it isno wonder that epidemics — 


are frequent; that the death-rates for such diseases as tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, measles and whooping cough, 
while appreciably lowered in the past ten years, are high; that 
trachoma is common among children in the mountain section 
and is said to be increasing; that smallpox is prevalent in parts 
of the state; and that pellagra is widespread in the southeastern 
counties. Instruction in hygiene in the schools, and especially 
in the rural schools, is primitive and ineffectual. Medical 
school inspection and school nursing service are supplied 
in only a few places, while sanitation in many rural homes is 
rudimentary or wholly absent. When we add to all this that 
“more than one Kentucky county lacks even a drug store,” as 
vouched for by a writer in the Louisville Times, we have a 
picture of hygienic neglect that must give the good citizens of 
Kentucky pause. 

The schools are in politics. The state superintendent of 
public instruction and the county superintendents win their 
offices by going to the polls. County superintendents receive 
such low salaries that competent persons will not ordinarily 
consider the position. Local taxes are insufficient for good 
schools and the local communities are not required to raise 
money in addition to the state funds received. Elementary 
schools in the country are held in archaic buildings, poorly 
equipped, with poorly paid teachers, using poor methods. The 
conception of recreation, as a thing to be provided by the 
school system, held in some districts, is indicated by the fact 
that not long ago a schoolhouse was erected on a plot of land 
exactly the same size as the building. Compulsory attendance 
is spasmodic in the smaller cities, and in the rural districts 
weak in both law and enforcement. Apprenticing and binding 
out children under obsolete conditions is still practiced. The 
child labor law is one of the best in the country, but it is 
enforced in only a few places and for all the industries over 
the whole state there are only half a dozen inspectors, one of 
whom is engaged in private business. . More than 6,500 chil- 
dren over ten years of age are illiterate. 

The juvenile court law is generally disregarded in rural 
districts. Police courts sentence children in some places. At 
times children are kept in jail, some awaiting trial, others 
serving sentences. Means of detention suitable for unfortunate 
boys and girls is a great need, and so is probation service. 

This is a sad picture. It is not without its happier tints, 
however. Instances of excellent child welfare work are to be 
found in some of the larger and smaller cities, and a spirit of 
protest is alive in the state that is slowly pricking the con- 
sciousness of many Kentuckians. To these the report allows 
much credit. It does not hope for substantial advance, how- 
ever, until the prevailing complacency is abandoned. The 
report makes its own recommendations, many of which have 
already been embodied in bills to be presented at the present 
session of the legislature. Meanwhile, the committee suggests 
that Governor Morrow be authorized to appoint a temporary 
commission to make its own report upon the standardizing, 
simplifying and coordinating of all the state laws concerning 
children, as well as upon suitable means for their administra- 
tion. Since the committee was invited to come into the state 
by the Kentucky Child Labor Association, the Louisville Wel- 
fare League, the State Board of Health, the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and other agencies, it has behind it a 
body of interested and influential opinion. Moreover, Gov- 
ernor Morrow has ordered 5,000 copies of the report printed 
at state expense, a reception in itself differing from that 
usually accorded similar reports. While it is not to be ex- 
pected that Kentucky will quickly catch up with her full obli- 
gations in regard to children, nevertheless there is hope that 
she will make rapid headway and that the National Child 
Labor Committee’s study will contribute substantially to 
that end. WintTuHrop D. LANE. 


The Children’s Bureau in Its Niche 


FFORTS are being made throughout the country 

to reorganize the fabric of our government. In 

many cases change is undoubtedly needed. ‘The 

lack of adaptation of our national machinery, devised 
for simpler times, to the manifold demands of the present, is 
glaring. Under the stress of war it was necessary to build 
up entirely new governmental agencies to perform many of 
the essential tasks of the conflict. 

The mushroom structure of the war has very largely 
disappeared. The public demand for economy and the im- 
patience with national control necessitated this demolition. 
Having, however, passed through more than a year of destruc- 
tion of the governmental edifice, the country is now turning 
to a serious consideration of the need for reorganization. 
Among the departments which it is proposed to create are 
those of education and public health. For a very long time 
there has been an insistent and a well-founded demand that 
each of these agencies be created to do work which is now 
left undone. 

In the new building it is desirable to preserve those ele- 
ments of the present structure which have proved their worth. 
Among the plans suggested has been the incorporation of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau either into a department of health 
or into a department of education. Many, led on by the mere 
logic of reorganization, have favored such a readjustment. It 
is, however, important to recall that the Children’s Bureau 
has comprehended interests more extensive than those of 
health or of education. In a large way the Children’s Bureau 
has devoted itself to its section of the general problem of 
human welfare. Had the bureau in its inception been limited 
by the outlook either of a department of health or of a 
department of education—assuming that both of those depart- 
ments were led by the wisest and most generous of states- 
men—there would of necessity have been lost much of the 
very fine work of the division. Its activities have traversed 
many fields and in particular they have thrown great light 
on the so-called borderland of science, the undefined region 
which has belonged assuredly to none. Under its present 
direction in the Department of Labor, the department which 
par excellence is concerned with broad considerations of 
human well-being, the bureau has had the untrammeled right 
freely to serve the nation. 

By act of April 9, 1912, there was established in the 
Department of Commerce and Labor a _ Children’s 
Bureau, whose object according to the act, was “to 
investigate and report upon all matters - pertaining to 
the welfare of children and child life among all classes of our 
people.” One of the needs most keenly felt by those who 
agitated for the establishment of a Federal Children’s Bureau 
was that of a center of information regarding all the children 
of the country and regarding the social and economic condi- 
tions affecting their welfare. For this reason, the Department 
of Labor, was fittingly selected as the proper place for the 
bureau, and under its aegis the bureau began its many-sided 
work on the complex problem of child welfare. 

The most immediate need that presented itself to the new 
and small organization was the need for facts about the pro- 
tection of life at the very beginning. Why do so many of our 
babies die? How can we save them? The bureau started to 
find out. Its first field investigation was an inquiry into 
infant mortality in industrial centers, a subject selected be- 
cause of its fundamental bearing on social welfare, and the 


plain human need to save life. ‘The method of approach was 
not from the medical side, but rather from the social and 
economic, as the infant mortality rate had come to be re- 
garded by leading authorities as a sensitive index of social 
welfare. The findings of the bureau from studies carried on in 
eight cities indicated the close connection between low wages 
and infant mortality, between certain civic conditions and 
baby deaths. While it is difficult if not impossible to say 
to what extent each factor contributes there can be no doubt 
that some of the component parts of a high infant death-rate 
are bad housing conditions, defective sewerage system, poor 
milk, illkept, dirty streets, foul air, inadequate water supply. 
These are distinctly social problems and they indicate clearly 
the comprehensive nature of the bureau’s field of work. 


This wide field was further explored in 1915-16 when 
conditions of maternal and infant welfare in rural areas were 
investigated. The infant mortality studies revealed the need 
of examining into the welfare of mothers, and suggested by 
the glaring variations in rates for different sections of a city 
that analogous conditions might obtain in the country. The 
welfare of mothers in remote and isolated communities, and 
data on the mortality and morbidity of mothers, the care re- 
ceived by them, etc., were therefore secured and made public 
by the bureau. 


Here again is the same story. Conditions of labor, means 
of transportation, condition of roads, poverty, ignorance, lack 
of facilities even where there is a realization of their need—all 
these factors contribute to the weal or woe of mothers and 
babies. Four rural studies representing the South East, 
Middle West, North West and Far West add to the testi- 
mony of the industrial studies: that medical and nursing care 
should be at the service of all mothers in this country; that 
adequate teaching of maternal and infant hygiene be made 
available for all women; that decent housing and sanitation 
be provided by every community; that a decent income, self- 
respectingly earned by the father is the strongest weapon 
against a high infant mortality rate. 


Meanwhile industrial studies were progressing. By the 
fourth year of its existence, the bureau had prepared a sum- 
mary of child labor legislation in the United States, a detailed 
report on the employment certificate systems of two states, a 
Child Labor Handbook of Statistical Data, and was begin- 
ning field inquiries into child labor in several cities. In 1917 
it was entrusted with the enforcement of the Federal Child 
Labor Law and continued to administer the law until the 
latter was declared unconstitutional. Its industrial studies had 
given the bureau a large body of information, much of it 
unpublished, useful in the administration of the law, and its 
experience in enforcing the law increased the scope and 


volume of its information on industrial conditions affecting 
children. 


Defective, delinquent and dependent children also have 
been studied. “It is a matter of common experience,” says 


one of the annual reports of the bureau, “that the greatest — 


service to the health and education of normal childyen has — 


been gained through efforts to aid those who were abnormal or 
subnormal or suffering from physical or mental ills.” These 
studies, again, like the inquiries into infant mortality, have 
been made with a special regard to the social and economic 
conditions surrounding the unfortunate and the unfit. 

In these studies the bureau was occupied with its set task 
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of ascertaining conditions surrounding child life throughout 
the country. In addition to this function and as a result of 
the information secured through its investigation the bureau 
has sought to ‘ascertain and to popularize just standards” 
for the life and development of all the children of America. 
From time to time it made formal reports.on the information 
it secured. But the bureau conceived it to be its duty to render 
a report on its findings to the public at large, many millions 
of whom would never read a statistical report, though hidden 
within its figures might lie stern facts about the dangers which 
beset American children. An attempt has therefore been made 
to popularize the knowledge gained through research and 
field study. One of the first of these attempts was a National 
Baby Week in 1916, made at the joint suggestion of the 
Children’s Bureau and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Baby Week Campaigns, published by the bureau at 
this time, made practical suggestions based on a study of many 
methods previously used in similar campaigns carried on in 
many cities. 

In pursuance of this policy of turning its stored-up 
knowledge to practical account the bureau made its Children’s 
Year Campaign, a simple, striking, helpful nation-wide public 
information service. Children’s Year was primarily a co- 
operative effort. The bureau, on the basis of six years’ study 
and investigation, set forth a simple national program of 
child welfare, and the Women’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense put the program through. From time to 
time throughout the year the bureau put out suggestions in 
leaflet or pamphlet form for the guidance of those whose best 
efforts were being directed to the saving of child life, the 
provision of healthful recreation and adequate education, and 

\ the protection of children at work. And in an endeavor to 
supplement these efforts the bureau sent out an enormous bulk 
of material to those primarily concerned, the parents and the 
children themselves. 

It is interesting to see the increase in requests for material 
that this popularization brought. During the first year of its 
existence the bureau issued two publications with circulation 
of 8,524; in 1919 it issued 38 publications with a circulation 
of 3,020,448. If we count the popular dodgers we must add 
two more to the publications, and 3,005,000 to the total 
distribution. 

The Children’s Year Campaign as a piece of war work, 
had its origin in the studies by the bureau of European ex- 
periences during the early years of the war, all of which 
showed plainly that increased care of children was a matter 
of necessity during the stress and strain of war. So clear was 
it indeed that the eyes of the world were turned on the child 
that the time seemed ripe for the formulation of standards for 
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his protection. With this object the Children’s Bureau called 
a conference on child welfare standards attended by experts 
in child welfare from foreign countries as well as the United 
States. The minimum standards drawn up by this conference 
after discussion of every phase of child welfare are the fruit of 
the scientific investigations which it is the legal function of the 
Children’s Bureau to pursue, and represent efforts of the 
bureau from the beginning to make its studies serve the use 
of all American children. ‘The volume devoted to these 
standards and discussion of them comprises one of the most 
valuable single contributions to the cause of children that the 
bureau has ever made. 

Dissemination of these standards and the education of the 
general public to the need for them has now begun. One of 
the requests made at the time of the conference was that 
the bureau should appoint a permanent committee to deter- 
mine physical standards for working children. We know little 
about the effects of early labor on the growth of the body, yet 
we allow thousands of children between the ages of 14 and 18, 
and some indeed as young as 12 and even younger to work 
with no health supervision, to enter a job without a physical 
test of fitness, and to continue at jobs which involve some in- 
jury to growth and development. “The committee appointed 
by the bureau will determine by exact observations and 
measurements the effect of labor on a child’s physical develop- 
ment and what kind of tests and supervision are necessary. 

The standards for children in need of special care are re- 


ceiving the same consideration and are being worked on by 


special committees with a view to bringing about a uniform, 
intelligent, and humane treatment of the unfortunate and 
unfit. The standards for public protection of maternity and 
infancy will be brought into use if the passage of the Shep- 
pard-Towner bill is effected. The essential feature of this 
bill is that the federal government shall cooperate with the 
states in providing a joint fund in each state for the safe- 
guarding of mothers and babies. They are the same in the city 
and in the country; they need the same care; they die at ap- 
proximately the same rate for lack of it. Under the pro- 
visions of the bill they would have at their disposal public 
health nurses; accessible hospital care anl medical attention; 
teaching and practical demonstrations of hygiene of maternity; 
and infancy, and of the household arts essential to the well 
being of the mother and child; accessible consultation centers. 
From careful studies made of conditions in this country and 
in foreign countries, it is clear that government responsibility 
is needed for maternity and infancy, and that only by some 
such scheme of public cooperation making accessible to all 
proper instruction and care can complete national life and 
vigor be secured. 


CHILDREN OF THE NIGHT 
By Eleanor Ingle Pilson 


[Suggested by night patrol work in connection with a Girls’ Protection Bureau 
of the War and Navy Departments Commission on Training Camp Activities.] 


IGHT waits above the glare of blazing streets, 
Denied her virtuous, God-appointed part, 
Fain -would she clasp in sleep, safe in her breast, 
The little maids that course the city’s heart. 


Hold Night! Blame not these eager, cramped young souls; 


Blame rather thy lean, irksome sister, Day. 
These children see in thee but mad release; 
Thou art indeed their only time for play. 


Yea, children of the city’s garish night, 
We should to you for bitter wrongs atone. 

Let him who hath no sin against you wrought— 
Let such an one be first to cast a stone. 


Ah, God! Thou makest well; Thou carest still. 
With tears of Deity, the night is wet. 

But, Lord, are all Thy followers asleep? 
Art Thou again on lonely Olivet? 


aR eae 


AN AGRICULTURAL CLUP BOY 


Rural Clubs tor Boys and Girls 


By Ross B. Johnston 


HERE are more than half a million boys and girls 
in the United States who are members of govern- 
ment agricultural clubs in their respective states. 
The clubs are so organized that individual work on 
the part of members is their keynote. The club itself is merely 
a framework. A definite plan of work must be mapped out 
by each member. Each boy and each girl must compete for 
honors in raising the best corn or potatoes, the best sheep or 
chickens, the best wheat or cotton, or in some other way must 
prove his or her ability in the things that make up everyday 
life. The club projects are elastic so that they will fit into 
the agricultural life of different sections of the country. 

Through such practica! home work as gardening, canning, 
poultry-raising, and corn-growing, boys and girls learn to 
appreciate the privileges and responsibilities of ownership. To 
own and manage a home project gives them a real sense of 
ownership that is fundamental in all training for good citizen- 
ship. The partnership which may be developed between boys 
and girls and their parents through club work is another factor 
of great importance in good citizenship. “They may be partners 
in the maintenance of the farm and the home. Parents who 
encourage their children to take over the management of home 
projects, such as canning or care of the poultry, find that they 
become genuinely interested in the farm and the home. The 
cooperation of the parents is, however, necessary to make the 
partnership real. The “ boy’s calf and father’s cow” type of 
partnership will not accomplish the desired results. 

The clubs have many parties. The annual county camps are 
good-time gatherings as much as anything else. ‘The state 
prize winners’ courses are as much social as educational. In- 
struction in organized play and games is furnished. 

The club work always focuses on the four-fold life develop- 
ment—the Head, Hand, Heart and Health of the boy and girl. 
The emblem of the club is a four-leaved clover. Each leaf of 
the clover stands for an H and these Hs are conferred for 
special work on the part of the club members. ‘They are 


distinct from the honor of doing the best work in any of thé 
club projects or contests, although they are all found to fit 
into the work of these special activities. 

To earn the head H the boy or girl must prove that he 
has brains and can use them. ‘‘ What’s in your head? What 
do you know?” ‘The test chart scores 1,000 points. An in- 
dividual must make 700 points in order to win his H—the 
“coup” for knowledge, just as the Indian, by a brave deed, 
won the “coup” that gave him another eagle plume. Into 
the determination of his fitness for such honor goes schooling, 
the carefulness of his work in helping to prepare a club pro< 
ject, health education, sex education, home reading, observa- 
tion, and short courses. 

Next steps up a boy or girl who would earn an H under the 
hand chart. “ What can you do with your hands? How 
strong are you? What skill have you?” ‘Touch, steadiness 
and endurance are equally important, with dexterity, skill 
with tools, handiness about the farm or home and things 
actually made as the factors that compose the rest of the scoring 
points. 

The third H is the most difficult to win. It judges the 
bigness of the heart of the boy or girl and his unselfishness. 
Service to others, club cooperation, daily devotion come first, 
but Sunday school or church activity four-fold ideals, prac- 
tical Christianity and love of nature also figure largely. Creed 
or denomination have no influence, and the boy who has no 
church near at hand may score just as high as others who have. 

The fourth H is the one that appeals most to the boys and 
girls, for into it enters the play side of life. This H is health. 
Carriage and general physical condition, including breathing, 
sight, hearing and teeth, cover almost half the points, but 
team games, swimming, running, jumping and throwing are 
big factors. 

Of the clubs in West Virginia, William H. Kendrick, state 
agent, says: 

Any boys’ leader should take into consideration all the facts 
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known about the management of boys. A club leader should never 
_ undertake the organization of the country young folks without first 
investigating all other club work, especially that of the Boy Scouts, 
Knights of King Arthur, Boys’ Brigade, Y. M. or Y. W. C. A., the 
organized Sunday school class, or other similar groups. In West 
Virginia, when we say a boys’ and girls’ agricultural club, we 
mean a group of five to fifteen boys or girls who have elected a 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, who hold meet- 
ings at regularly stated times, and who keep a record of these 
meetings. In most instances, the ‘meetings are purely young folks’ 
meetings. Seldom are the community folks invited. 


We should always keep in mind this one point, which is the key 
to work in West Virginia: The rule of a boy’s life is loyalty to 
the gang. We all well know that no boy can be loyal to two gangs at 
once, but that he can shift his loyalty from one group to another pretty 
quickly. In our agricultural club work, we may think that, because 
our country boys do not have an opportunity to hang around some 
street corner, smoke cigarettes, and swear, they do not have this 
gang instinct. The greatest need in the development of the life of 
our country boys today is real, good, wholesome social opportunity, 
and partly upon this basis we have made our work in West Virginia. 


We find from a recent survey made by the department of voca- 
tional education that we are holding boys in West Virginia to 
a greater age than thirteen of the other southern states. Here in 
West Virginia we have endeavored to have a strictly boys’ and 
girls’ organization. Our club members feel somewhat responsible 
for the whole movement in the state and while it is headed and 
operated by the extension office, we have made it a young folks’ 
movement and that is one of the things that has given it health 
and strength. 

The agricultural clubs have now been tried out long enough 
to prove their practicability and stability. They have a real 
work to do. They are meeting a plainly defined need. In 
addition they offer the complete machinery by which various 
other organizations can most readily reach the young people of 
the rural communities—the ’Teen-Age Department of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association, the Boy Scouts, the 
United States Bureau of Education, state health departments, 
and so on—no organization for social work among boys and 
girls, whether it be for educational development, health im- 
provement or anything else, is superseded by these clubs. 
Instead, all can function together through the machinery here 
offered. Efficiency in rural juvenile work necessarily means 
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the fullest cooperation of all units that are active among 
country boys and girls, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the demand for an associ- 
ation of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs is growing stronger 
and stronger every day. Indications now point to some definite 
steps being taken very soon to bring about a conference of 
club leaders from the various states to consider in detail the 
matter of this national union of the clubs. The plan of 
procedure would be exceedingly simple. While the various 
state clubs are not working as a national unit, the work is 
strikingly similar everywhere and the organizations them- 
selves are much alike. Their programs are similar. The clubs 
are financed in the same way. ‘The county agents are the big 
factors in the club work in all cases. ‘These are the only clubs 
of their kind that have a paid leadership. In most states, the 
clubs in the various counties send the prize winners in various 
club projects or contests to.a state prize winners’ course for 
further instruction. Most of the states have strong organiza- 
tions of these clubs, which are showing vigorous growth. 

As most of the states have their state meetings of the various 
club leaders, it would merely be necessary to elect delegates 
at each state meeting to a national camp conference. ‘This 
camp might be called a national older boys’ and girls’ camp 
conference and conducted in accordance with the four-fold life 
program. 

A few years ago the annual national conference of the 
agents of state boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs in Washing- 
ton discussed the question of a national meeting of “ teen-age ” 
agricultural clubs. ‘The idea was not ripe at that time and 
nothing came of the discussion. Since then, however, the 
growth of the various state clubs has been so rapid, that there 
is now no doubt that the time for a national meeting of such 
clubs has arrived. The advantages seem obvious. Great 
impetus would be given the club work everywhere. The 
young delegates would bring back to their home communities 
helpful impressions of the work in other districts. 


The Policeman with a Wink 


His Menace to Youth as Shown in the Present 
Chicago Administration 


By Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen 


PRESIDENT, JUVENILE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


HE breakdown of police cooperation in the pro- 

tection of Chicago children has been a matter of 

gradual growth. For over four years, during the 

incumbency of the present mayor, there has been 
a decline in efficiency coincident with the development of a 
partisan political organization; and petty politics in general 
has figured as one of the chief factors in the demoralization 
of the police force. 

Eighteen months ago Major Funkhouser, second deputy of 
police, was removed from his office following a civil service 
hearing. Major Funkhouser’s work involved the censorship 
of motion pictures and of views exhibited in penny arcades, 
the supervision of burlesque shows and other theatrical per- 
formances, and the suppression of vice—all activities con- 
cerning children and young people. His service had been 
efficient, his cooperation with civic organizations had been 
commendable. But out of harmony with the administration, 


he was removed from office and his position given to the 
president of the Civil Service Commission, which had dis- 
charged him. 

For months leading Chicago newspapers have uncovered 
scores of gambling dens, vicious cabarets, questionable hotels 
and other disorderly places, giving names and addresses, 
which continued to operate and which the police apparently 
were unable to close. Interest in these conditions was con- 
siderably heightened by the advertisements appearing in the 
official program of a ball given in November by the Eighteenth 
Ward [Mayor] William Hale Thompson Business Men’s 
and Women’s Club. In this program were advertised some 
seventy-five saloons, disorderly cabarets, hotels and restaurants, 
many of which are known to be violators of the law. 

The Juvenile Protective Association is obliged to depend 
largely upon the help of the police in its work for children; 
it believes that it has a right to expect that when it reports 
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to the police department violations of law that endanger 
childhood, the police will respond by immediate action. Yet 
in hundreds of instances during the past year where the wel- 


fare of children was involved, the service rendered by the 


police has been inadequate or entirely negligible. 

Some of the most glaring examples of police incompetency 
were witnessed in connection with a poolroom investigation 
undertaken during the summer months. Four hundred pool- 
rooms were inspected and conditions needing correction in 
230 of these were reported to the municipal authorities. Up 
to November 15, 1919, replies in reference to 215 of these had 
been received from the police department. ‘These replies re- 
ported that the police could find violations in only 23 of the 
215 places. 

Gambling had been observed by the association in 132 pool- 
rooms; the police replies covered all of these, yet they found 
gambling in only eight. The gambling noted ranged all the 
way from petty bets placed on pool to poker games where 
the stakes amounted to hundreds of dollars. Much of this 
gambling was openly carried on before all the patrons in the 
hall and was obvious to any casual observer. One south side 
poolroom, where gambling was permitted, was a polling 
place and voting booths had been deposited there for an elec- 
tion. In this poolroom was a gambling machine at which 
six boys lost several dollars during the visit of our protective 
officer. “This situation was reported to the police department 
who were not able to find either the minors or the gambling 
machine. In the rear of another south side saloon was found 
a well equipped secret room where the walls and windows 
were lined with black material. A young boy was playing pool 
here, illegally. Men were observed gambling at cards at a 
table on which money was piled. A full description of this 
resort was sent the police, who reported that they could find 
no sign of gambling or of minors. 

In Chicago it is against the law for any minor under 
eighteen to play or be present in a poolroom, yet boys under 
eighteen were discovered in sixty of the four hundred pool- 
rooms investigated. All of these halls were reported to the 
police. Their replies covered every complaint. Yet the police 
could find minors in only seven of the sixty halls. The viola- 
tions observed by the protective officers included children of 
both sexes who frequented poolrooms to purchase candy, which 
is sold in some poolrooms, youngsters in knee trousers and 
young high school boys who gambled with dice or slot ma- 
chines. On Twenty-second street, in the old vice district, 
twelve minors under eighteen were present in a poolroom 
where gambling was allowed. In several instances names, ages 
and addresses of youthful patrons, together with the names of 
their employers, were furnished to the police department. 

In the Poolrooms 
ImMorRAL or disorderly conduct was noted in nineteen pool- 
rooms; all these were reported to the police department, which 
was unable to discover such conduct in any of the halls. In 
a poolroom on the south side overt immoral conduct by the 
proprietor and a woman was witnessed by a protective officer. 
This was reported to the police and later a detective sergeant 
telephoned that the man denied the occurrence. Fifteen min- 
utes after this report had been received the man himself tele- 
phoned to the office of the association and admitted that the 
complaint was true. A few days later a written police report 
was received, stating that the man denied the immoral act. 
Officers of the association called at the poolroom and inter- 
viewed the proprietor, who again confirmed the truth of the 
report and gave the name and address of the woman involved. 
In four poolrooms investigators purchased liquor. In two 
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of these whiskey was bought, in the other two bottled beer 
with the original labels. The police could not find intoxicat- 
ing liquor in any of these four places. 

In order to check up the accuracy of the investigators’ origi- 
nal reports subsequent visits were paid to various poolrooms 
after negative replies had been received from the police. These 
visits were made by a different corps of investigators and in 
practically every instance new evidence of violations was read- 
ily secured. One notorious poolroom on the west side was 
twice visited by the association’s officers before a report was 
sent to the police. A police officer in uniform was seen in the 
place. Gambling was in full blast. Many minors and young 
men were present. Reports from four other independent 
sources were later received confirming these conditions. ‘The 
police found nothing wrong with this place. 

Admissions of Proprietors 

STILL another method of checking the original reports was 
employed. Copies of all correspondence with the police depart- 
ment regarding violations were sent the Illinois Billiard Asso- 
ciation, which is striving to secure clean conditions in this field. 
The billiard association wrote, in turn, to every violator asking 
him to come to its office for an interview. ‘The secretary of 
the association reports that every proprietor with whom he 
talked admitted the violations of which complaint had been 
made and which the police had been unable to find. 

It is, of course, realized that many of the patrolmen and 
plain clothes officers are known to proprietors of these places, 
and that such recognition makes it more difficult to secure evi- 
dence, but even when all this is taken into account the results 
obtained seem distressingly meager. 

The poolroom investigation alone was sufficient to make the 
Juvenile Protective Association feel that the police department 
was sadly inefficient. Our experience with saloons, however, 
showed conclusively that the police officers, who have sworn to 
enforce the law, are either grossly incompetent or are pre- 
vented from performing their duties by some sinister influence 
that does not appear on the surface. 

For eighteen years the association has been interested in the 
way Chicago saloons have been conducted. ‘This interest has 
been due to the intemperance in many families who have come 
to us for help; to the practice of numerous saloonkeepers who 
habitually sold intoxicants to children, and above all, to the 
cabarets and dance halls operated in connection with many 
saloons frequented by young people. 

To ascertain the extent to which saloonkeepers were com- 
plying with the law forbidding the sale of liquor two officers 
of the organization visited twelve saloons on the night of Octo- 
ber 11. These saloons were not selected, but included places 
all over the city, in both the business and residential districts. 
Intoxicating liquor was purchased in ten of the twelve places. 
This liquor included bonded whiskey, Gordon gin, brandy and 
wine. One of the two saloonkeepers who did not sell liquor 
apologized for not having whiskey and stated that the reason 
was its present high price. All these violations were reported 
to the police, who replied without exception that no evidence 
of the sale of liquor in any of the ten saloons could .be found. 

This study indicated that violations of the liquor law were 
almost universal; that enforcement of the prohibitory act was 
purely perfunctory and that police officers, who are being paid 
by the citizens of Chicago, were incapable or unwilling to 
perform the work for which they receive compensation. 

One place in particular epitomized the situation in regard to 
violations. On Madison street was a saloon conducted by a 
man who had long been a picturesque figure of the life of the 
west side. In the rear of the bar was a poolroom; on the second 
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floor, in connection with the saloon, was a restaurant patron- 
ized by young people. On the third floor were bedrooms. The 
attention of the association was called to this establishment on 
account of the boys and young people frequenting it. Investi- 
gation disclosed that whiskey, gin and wine were being ille- 
gally sold there. A report to the police department brought 
no reply. Another inspection revealed that conditions were 
unchanged and that police officers, in uniform, drank whiskey 
at the bar. A second complaint was made and within a few 
days a letter was received stating that policemen had inspected 
all the beverages behind the bar and found nothing intoxi- 
cating, although the bottles were plainly labelled gin, whiskey, 
etc. An officer of the association immediately revisited the 
saloon and purchased both gin and whiskey without any diffi- 
culty. A young couple apparently intoxicated were seen emerg- 
ing from the entrance to the place upstairs. Recently one 
of the officers of the association, accompanied by his wife, 
visited this saloon and restaurant. They purchased liquor 
(served in cups) at dinner; later they secured a room in the 
lodging house upstairs. Curiously enough, on the very day 
that this visit was paid there was received from the police 
department a letter making a negative report on the character 
of the resort. This saloon was a particular menace to the youth 
of the community, not only on account of the poolroom and 
the restaurant upstairs, but because it is situated within a block 
of six theaters daily patronized by thousands of children and 
young people. 

. Police and Politics 

‘Ir 1s quite clear that such a situation cannot exist without 
the knowledge and connivance of the police. We seem to be 
forced to the conclusion that there are probably hundreds of 
police oficers who, however genuinely they may desire to en- 
force the law, are deterred by political and other influences. 
Indeed, throughout the year officers of the association have 
repeatedly come in contact with these sinister forces. 

The proprietor of one poolroom naively informed our inves- 
tigators that he had no license and that he needed none, as 
Mr. ———,, the secretary of a prominent politician, allowed 
him to run without a license. He told the officers that they 
could find out all about it by seeing this man. That many 
places in Chicago are thus illegally operated is shown by state- 
ments of the deputy city collector, who recently said that he 
had found scores of places in operation without a license. 

During the past months plain clothes men, talking to 
an investigator of the association, frankly stated that if they 
conscientiously performed their duty and made arrests where 
{they could be made they would soon be put back in uniform 
and transferred to Hegeswich (which is about fifteen miles 
south of City Hall), and that such transference would be 
brought about through political activity. 

In October the association received complaint of a disorderly 
house from the Committee of Fifteen, whose investigators, on 
being twice solicited, had observed, on each occasion, a twelve- 
year-old girl in the house. At the request of the association the 
vice squad raided the place and secured incriminating evidence. 
The adults were taken into custody and the little girl removed 
to the Juvenile Detention Home. While waiting in the county 
building for the juvenile court hearing a north side politician, 
who has been much in the public eye, approached the officer 
of the association. ‘This officer was in the company of the 
two policemen who had raided the place and the investigator 
from the Committee of Fifteen. In the presence of these 
four persons the ward politician asked the men not to “rub 
it in,’ and stated that there was nothing wrong with one of 
the women involved. This woman, it is interesting to note, 
was the one who had done the soliciting. 
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In the face of this evidence of outside interference with the 
police department, it is rather remarkable that police officers 
discharge their duties at all. The association has, however, 
found cases of individual policemen who can be depended upon, 
and has also worked effectively with certain squads of officers, 
notably the vice squad from the East Chicago avenue station, 
who at our request have repeatedly raided disorderly hotels in 
which minors were found. ‘The special squad from the office 
of the chief of police has also been successfully used. 


In general, however, the conditions encountered during last 
year constituted an overwhelming indictment of the present 
police system and demonstrate the unquestionable need of a 
radical reorganization of the department, if any appreciable 
improvement is to be effected. Without questioning the sin- 
cerity of the chief of police, our experience has frequently 
shown that a policeman is constantly between two fires; if he 
rigidly enforces the law to the extent of acting against some 
friend of a ward politician, he immediately comes into disfavor 
with persons of political power in his precinct and is likely to 
suffer as a result. If he fails to do his duty he receives criticism 
from citizens who believe in decency and order. 


The ultimate responsibility for efficiency in police work rests 
with the mayor and with the voters who elect him. The patrol- 
men are responsible to the precinct captain; the captain is 
responsible to the chief of police, and the chief of police is 
appointed by the mayor. It is unjust, therefore, to place the 
responsibility for this condition on the subordinates in the 
police department. 


Although the disclosures described received wide circulation 
through the large attendance at the annual meeting of the 
Juvenile Protective Association and through the daily press, 
little perceptible change has been noted in the situation. Cer- 
tain police captains have evinced a greater desire to cooperate, 
but in general conditions remain unchanged. It is apparent 
that some action in addition to publicity is necessary if any 
substantial improvement is to be made. 


The law-abiding citizens of Chicago have it in their power 
to see that the responsibility for police efficiency and law en- 
forcement is properly placed by electing a competent and con- 
scientious man for mayor, one who is free from all political 
entanglements. ‘The man on the beat, knowing he will be 
backed up, will then dare to do his duty. Lieutenants, captains 
and the chief himself, no longer fearing domination from the 
outside, can enforce the law without danger of losing their 
positions. Delinquency will then decrease; crime will be 
checked and conditions surrounding children will become more 
wholesome. 

The Challenge 

Untit that day arrives the Juvenile Protective Association 
must continue to prosecute its work. Political corruption, 
commercialized vice and demoralizing conditions of every 
description menace the children of Chicago. The knowledge 
that these boys and girls are in danger is a challenge to every 
person who believes in the sanctity of childhood. What we 
need more than anything else is a genuine concern on the part 
of every individual for the youth of the city. We need to care 
that little children are going the wrong way, that girls and 
boys just out of school are selling their very souls for an 
evening’s pleasure; and until every individual feels this respon- 
sibility, this obligation to protect a childish multitude who 
are defenseless, and registers this obligation and this responsi- 
bility through his vote, we can never become a city which is 
truly great because it has adequately protected its children. 
And what is true of Chicago and its citizens’ vote is true of 
all cities and their voters. 
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The Strength of America 
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The Significance of Modern Migration’ 


By Simon J. Lubin and Christina Krysto 


ATIONALITY is that sentiment which makes 
man an integral part of the greatest of all human 
organizations, greater than family or community 
—the nation. It imbues him with a spirit which, 
nder favorable conditions, makes him desire to live socially 
nd holds him to a high purpose of service. In the scheme of 
ation building, nationality must be recognized as a potent 
actor. Only by adapting the national spirit in the stranger 
» the new environment can he be made a helpful influence 
1 the new nation; and only by developing the national spirit 
f stranger and native combined can this new nation itself be 
eveloped. 

But there is a factor definitely interwoven with nation- 
lity which must be given the importance which is its due, if 
his scheme of nation building is to succeed. “That factor is 
gration. In modern history this resolves itself into the three- 
old phenomenon of emigration, immigration and repatriation. 
Whatever other difficulties enter into the attempted solution 
f the world’s migration problems of today, the difficulty is 
ver present that the importance of the question is not suf- 
ciently realized even though the evils resulting from migration 
yay themselves be exaggerated. The extent to which migra- 
on enters into the various aspects of life—political, economic 
nd social—is usually minimized; migration is treated as a 
roblem distinct and separate from all the other problems as 
' it were a subject complete in itself, rather than a force 
thich influences all that concerns a2 nation and, in fact, the 
thole world, being, in turn, influenced by world forces seem- 
igly unrelated to it. 

This attitude of indifference is not manifested in equal 
Wéasure toward all forms of migration. When people move 
1 a body over the face of the earth, we write histories about 
aem. But when they move singly or in small groups, the 
henomenon escapes us almost entirely; we go serenely on 
ur way, secure in the belief that it is of small moment. And 
2t the total effect of this latter experience may be as great 
3 the net result of the former. 

When men by force of arms attempt to alter boundaries be- 
ween states, we deem the matter of universal interest, as- 
Iming an importance that is growing with our increasing 
iodern breadth of vision. But when national complexions 
re changed by emigration or by immigration, we give the 
latter little attention. Yet much of the difficulty exhibited 
sday in eastern Europe, difficulty which in various ways is 
glding back the normal development of the whole world’s 
alture, may be traced in great measure to just such changes, 
papticed and unstudied at the time. Can there be any justi- 
cation for this relative indifference to these less spectacular 
ovements? 

Trioal tradition often begins with the story of how the 
itly ancestor came from across the broad river or from 
tyond the great mountain. In fact, early tribal history is 
lled with the accounts of various migrations or wanderings 
om place to place. Such movements were economic, made 
scessary by the diminishing supply of fish, game and wild 
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fruits, and this economic urge often led tribes to dispossess 
their less powerful neighbors, running over them bodily and 
taking possession wholesale of whatever means of sustenance 
they may have developed. There was about this movement 
something elemental and uncontrollable—it was not usually a 
thing carefully thought out and upon which much deliberate 
counsel was taken. Pinching economic influences grew less 
and less bearable, a gradual unrest arose, and men shifted. 
Sometimes one tribe in» overrunning another crushed and 
absorbed it completely in one generation; at other times 
the advancing tribe was itself so thoroughly dominated and 
assimilated that its identity disappeared wholly; there are 
also instances of two tribes which, in coming together, inter- 
mingled to the great advantage of both, the resulting tribe 
being better than either of the original two. ‘The character- 
istic feature of such tribal migrations was that it was a 
movement of a whole social group which turned its back 
forever upon the place it had made its home. Few events 
in history have commanded greater attention than these shifting 
movements of olden times. 

When states became relatively well established and or- 
ganized, colonization came into being. ‘To colonization, too, 
the world has paid and still pays, adequate tribute. The 
stories of Australasia, of Canada, of the British and Dutch 
colonies of South Africa, the tales of the newer German and 
French colonies and, over and above all these, the tale of the 
origin of the United States, need no elaboration to bring their 
importance before the eyes of the world. 

As to the causes of colonization they are again rialily 
economic.. The major portion of a state might fare very well, 
yet certain sections of it, through adverse climatic conditions, 
through the impoverishing of the earth, through overpopula- 
tion become undesirable. Relief is then sought, not in the 
movement of the whole mass, for most of the mass is well 
satisfied; not in a movement outside the national boundaries, 
for the world is still very large and men still cling to the 
thought of home; but in the migration of a portion of the 
inhabitants to a territory still within the protection of the 
state. Since overpopulation often played a part here, the 
movement is to those parts of the state not yet crowded; 
since these men knew more or less about the new land before- 
hand, the migration is a permanent thing; and since the in- 
fluence of the homeland is not entirely shut off, there arise 
relatively few questions of adaptation and assimilation. 

Colonization soon won for itself a place in the world’s pro- 
gress; new countries have been made by the movement, and 
countries already established have been radically changed. 
All in all, colonization is held to be wholly normal, a natural 
part of the nation’s growth, and not only have states deliber- 
ately set about acquiring territory for their colonies, but the 
sentiment of the world would condemn the policy of any state 
were it to attempt to prohibit colonization when that is a 
physical possibility, 

Together with the development of colonization went the 
development of a third form of movement, intra-state migra- 
tion, the exchange of a home in one part of the native land for 
a new home still within the borders of the same land. This 
movement developed slowly; even between relatively near-by 
points within a state where no pioneering was involved people 
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hesitated to move. A river formed 2n insurmountable barrier, 
a forest stretched as far as thought itself could reach, a moun- 
tain range marked the end of the world. But with the 
coming of improvements in the means of transportation, with 
the coming of the factory system and the popularizing of the 
press, this reluctance in great part was overcome. Somehow 
came the consciousness that a certain amount of moving from 
place to place of the country’s inhabitants was essential to 
that country’s progress. In the United States such intra-state 
migration is a common phenomenon today, so common that 
there is little tendency to class it with the movements which 
we are considering. And yet in California, for example, where 
there are whole towns whose inhabitants almost to a man are 
native Kansans or native Iowans, the members of the native 
sons’ organizations show at times a pride somewhat analogous 
to the pride of the native born as opposed to foreign born. 
The extreme of this feeling was shown not long ago when a 
native son of California spoke in all seriousness to a member 
of the State Commission of Immigration—and one hesitates 
to quote the conversation involved because it makes too perfect 
a story to sound trustworthy: 


“T wish,” said the Californian, “that you people would look into 
the case of John Smith. He’s in trouble.” 

“But what can we do for your John Smith?” 

“Well, it’s your commission that deals with these here immigrants, 
sisn’t it?” 

“Surely, but John Smith doesn’t sound like the name of an alien.” 

“John Smith’s a brand new immigrant. He’s just come over from 
Kansas.” 


In the three instances mentioned—tribal migration, colon- 
ization, and intra-state changes—men’s movements are always 
within the state. In the first instance, that of tribal migra- 
tion, the man does not leave his state: the state itself moves 
with him. In the second, colonization, as the state’s groups 
move out to the outskirts, that state extends itself. In the 
third instance, movement is only from point to point within 
the established state. 

Then, gradually there comes a new type of migration. Even 
in the legends which antedate history there are examples of 
another sort of migration, the inter-state migration with which 
today we are most concerned. In these legends such move- 
ments were scattered adventures, spoken of with wonder and 
unbelief. It was only as states became more friendly, as 
inter-state communication became more accessible, as, in short, 
the modern era came upon the world, that migration of this 
sort became common. No longer did man move with every 
other man of his state or of his tribe or even of his village, 
and no longer did he stop at a well known or a near point. 
The family or even the individual became the unit of migration, 
and man went boldly out to the opposite side of the earth’s 
globe. 

We began to speak of emigration and immigration and later 
of repatriation. But just because the unit of movement was 
small and the movement therefore gradual, we gave it little 
attention and still looked with awe and wonder at the 
migrations of olden times, when whole tribes rose and moved, 
depopulating their home territory and overcrowding the ter- 
ritory of a neighboring tribe, changing suddenly, whether for 
better or for worse, the entire social structure of that territory. 
That, we said, was the colossal thing, those movements which, 
had they continued, would have been capable of turning our 
modern world topsy turvy overnight. 

But is there necessarily a difference, in the importance of the 
results achieved, between those momentous movements of 
the past and the shifting of the peoples of today? In answer 
we may quote Haddon’s The Wanderings of Peoples: 


The movements of peoples which are sufficiently dramatic for the 
ordinary historian to record are often of less importance than the 
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quiet, steady drift of a population from one area into another, al 
for example, in the emigration from Europe to America in modern 
times. #. 

Let us consider, then, the importance of these modern 
movements, taking Italy as the typical country of emigra- 
tion and the United States as that of immigration. Italy has 
approximately forty million people. If one-eighth of this en- 
tire population were to rise and depart for another land at one 
moment, the whole world, not mentioning the two states most 
concerned, would find it hard to recover from the shock. Yet 
it is officially estimated that there are over five million Italians 
outside of Italy and most of these are in the two Americas, 
a great part being in the United States. An unofficial es- 
timate, but thoroughly trustworthy, places the number of 
Italians living outside of Italy at almost double that number. 

It will be contended that such mass migration would deserve 
attention on account of the shock resulting; while the slower 
movements of emigration and immigration can well go with-. 
out notice because by their very slowness they admit of re-- 
adaptation, of readjustment, of absorption and assimilation; 
that the country which these people have left is given op-- 
portunity, by the gradualness of their departure, to fit itself! 
to a smaller population, to benefit, in fact, from such a: 
decrease. If we look more closely into the actual conditions : 
resulting, however, we find quite a different state of affairs. . 

Italy has towns that have been practically depopulated i 
by emigration. In the year 1908, for example, sixteen com-: 
munes in the province of Avellino lost 21 per cent of their 
population to the United States. “The commune of Taurati’ 
sent 84 per cent of its numbers in that one year. Another 
commune has housing accommodations for 12,000 people 
and 11,000 of these accommodations are vacant. 

Were our inquiry to stop here even then would the matter 
be grave. The simple fact of such wholesale depopulation: 
of sections of a country is a serious thing. But the real: 
significance goes much deeper. ; 

When a business enterprise loses patrons and these patrons 
go over to a competitor, a stern and determined inventory Is 
taken of the situation. When a state loses inhabitants an 
citizens who thus unconsciously pay a great tribute to the land 
of their destination, and condemn the land of their origin, it ist 
not enough to consider whether emigration is in itself an evi! 
or a blessing. Rather should we seek to determine the condi‘ 
tions of which excessive emigration is merely a symptom: 
When a wholesale exodus of people from the native land i# 
being weighed, that exodus cannot be treated as separate fron 
other aspects of life; the deeper why must necessarily be asked: 

Agriculture in great parts of Italy is very backward, th 
processes and methods being those that were antiquated in tha 
time of Noah. Would the Italian subjects remain at home i 
these processes and methods were so improved that the farme4 , 
could be assured a decent living? If they would, then at oncg, 
the question of Italian emigration ties itself up inseparabl lf 
with the plane of agricultural development in Italy of whicl 
it is, to a degree, the gauge, and cannot be considered apar’ | 
from it. 

Industry, as we understand the word in America, hardl! 
exists in Italy today. Would Italian emigration decrease i 
industry were brought to a satisfactory level, giving, on thif 
one hand, a greater output of manufactured products, and, o| 
the other, satisfactory employment to thousands and hundred 
of thousands? If it would, then the question of emigratio 
takes upon itself another complication—consideration of th 
industrial situation. 
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nhabitants, that have no school. The amount of illiteracy in 
he province of Avellino is 65 per cent. Would Italian parents 
ease to go abroad for better educational opportunities for their 
hildren if this condition were remedied? If they would, 
hen this must be included in the problem of emigration. 

. If other proofs are needed of the importance of emigration 
o the peoples, we have the records of the conflict between the 
ge of emigration and man-made laws to prohibit it. It is 
venerally conceded that the ancient tribal migrations were ele- 
ental and uncontrollable. Scarcely less true is this of the 
10dern movements, for the years during which Russia and 
Austria forbade the emigration of their subjects were years 
uring which the numbers of Russians and Austrians coming 
rom their native lands to the United States were very large. 
(The emigration problem is not bounded on one side by the 
harf at point of embarkation and on the other by Ellis Island, 
nd the solution of that problem cannot be taken up inde- 
endently of the solution of the larger problems of which it is 
he symptom. 

As for the other side of the question, immigration, we turn 
i0 the land of adoption—in our example the United States. 

| The number of pages devoted to immigration by various 
writers is very large. And yet it too has been treated in the 
jnain as a subject apart, closely linked with only one aspect of 
our national life, that of labor. The very fact that the Bureau 
of Immigration is placed under the Department of Labor 
n As for the general public, emigration 
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points to this. 
eant no more to it than an ocean steamer with its 
Hteerage crowded to overflowing; immigration, in turn, 
fignified city blocks crowded, ill smelling and dirty, 
evhence men and women went out to work in factories, 
where the air rang with unfamiliar speech, where peo- 
‘le were queer and much to be avoided. This was 
‘ll there was to the problem, and its solution lay largely in 
jhat one word, avoided, until the war came and showed the 
(anger of the forgotten mass. And, now that the war is past, 
inless thoughtful men work harder than ever to turn the light 


Sropaganda. 

¥ Surely it is futile to contend that the effects of immigration 
‘re either good or bad until more thought has been put upon 
tts three-fold problem: the decision as to the numbers to be 
‘dmitted, the selection of the kind to be admitted, and the 
isposition of the immigrant after his arrival. And the pity of 
© is that in the recent awakening we were forced to gauge the 
remendous importance of immigration by the bad results 
hich have come through neglecting the entire question, rather 
than by the good effects which would have developed from a 
Svisely planned constructive policy for its handling. 

1 The words, tremendous importance, are not an exaggeration. 
#mmigration into the United States has been going on so long 
ne so intensively that today 15 per cent of the population of 


e country is foreign born. With their children these foreign- 
(orn number one-third of all the inhabitants and in some cities 
‘nis proportion exceeds 80 per cent.2 Masses of elements 
‘otally foreign to the country were thrown within her borders 
‘nd then forgotten by everyone save the employers of labor. 


de of the scale representing those who themselves require 
Vaidance in becoming assimilated, then this latter quota—Negroes plus 
| ite vd foreign parentage—totals approximately one-half of the entire 
Opulation. 
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These elements, the peoples of the various countries of emi- 
gration, formed nuclei around which newly arriving groups of 
their countrymen gathered and grew without end. Little 
Italies came into being, and Little Austrias, and Ghettos— 
tight walled communities, impervious to the influence of the 
world about. This in itself could not but be of great concern 
in a democracy where successful government depends upon the 
free interplay of thought throughout the land, and this condi- 
tion could not have arisen had there been a plan from the 
beginning. As it stands, during the past few decades, due to 
the coming of the foreign born, whole communities within the 
United States have changed complexions nationally. And, 
save for the time element involved, the results are quite as far- 
reaching as would be the more sudden results of a modern 
migration similar to those of ancient times. ‘These results, 
under an attitude of indifference or antagonism, may be wholly 
bad; under an attitude of thoughtful, constructive effort may 
be wholly good; but good or bad, they are bound to be colos- 
sal when we consider the numbers involved. 

Illiteracy now runs high in these changing communities. 
This angle, relatively unimportant when compared in magni- 
tude to the entire question, is yet in itself of great moment” 
Colonization may perhaps not have been a comparatively sim- 
ple problem had the question of illiteracy thrust itself into its 
development. ‘This rate of illiteracy is too high for the intel-- 
lectual health of the community, too high for the security of 
the people, as we have learned in our recent military experi- 
ence. Yet wholesale illiteracy under a scheme which involves 
patience, persistence and skill is not at all a necessary evil. 

We hear much of the exploitation of the foreign born by 
the unscrupulous, so much that we sometimes grow weary of 
the repetition. Yet we cannot avoid giving consideration to 
this practice of fraud, especially when we realize that the immi- 
grants exploited are not the only ones affected. When one 
section of the population is a ready victim to exploitation, the 
moral tone of the whole land is lowered. Besides, when we 
consider the international aspects of immigration we are con- 
fronted with the fact that instances of fraud in the United 
States do not make pleasant reading in letters to the home- 
land; and the popular conception in that homeland concerning 
the United States is largely determined by letters. : 

More important than letters is the returned emigrant. Here 
we come to the third aspect of modern migration, repatriation, 
which commands attention chiefly because of its international 
significance. The returned emigrant, if he has been properly 
treated in the land of his temporary abode, becomes at once a — 
teacher in his homeland. No other form of propaganda can 
so quickly induce a group of people to take up whatever pro- 
gressive features the land of immigration may have to offer. 
To go back to our illustrations: Italy’s primitive agricultural 
methods can be brought up to date more quickly by groups of 
returned farmers who have served a term of apprenticeship in 
the United States than by any number of educational courses. 
Likewise, as rows of “American houses ” plainly show, Italy’s 
living ideals are fast becoming altered by the same medium. 
On the other hand, returned emigrants corrupted by the coun- 
try they have visited, weakened by excessive labor, impover- 
ished by adverse industrial conditions, embittered by a series of 
failures, are a burden to the home community and a menace 
to the entire homeland. 


An effort has been made to indicate that the 
treatment of abnormal emigration is in the  correc- 
tion of* conditions in the homeland. <A succeeding 


article will outline a plan for the treatment of exten- 
sive immigration by a wise regulation of selection, quantitative 
and qualitative, of new members of the commonwealth, and a 
rational follow-up after admission. 
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An Opportunity Missed 


ee ESE visitor recently returned to Japan writes: 
“What was most impressive to me was the total absence 
of trees and greens.” ‘This refers to our large cities of which 
he visited several, and especially to New York. Many visitors, 
enchanted with the beauty of New York’s sky line on enter- 
ing this country, express themselves bitterly disappointed a 
few weeks later with the dreariness and lack of beauty in 
which the masses of our people live. And still our large 
cities continue to grow, and to grow at a more rapid rate 
in many cases than the smaller towns. We still take it for 
granted that this growth must continue, though there are 
frequent opportunities for emptying out somewhat our over- 
crowded cities and starting afresh with a healthier community 
growth. 

Such an opportunity seemed to be offered when the Save 
New York Committee took a decided stand against the re- 
newal of leases to the manufacturing establishments which 
of late years have in ever increasing numbers invaded the 
formerly exclusive residential and shopping section of Fifth 
and Madison avenues. When a majority of property owners 
in this section had agreed not to renew the leases held by 
manufacturers, it became clear that hundreds of these, em- 
ploying tens of thousands of garment makers, would have 
to remove their plants. For a brief time the idea, often 
mooted, of moving the cloak, suit, shirt and dress industries 
entirely out of the heart of the city, seemed to have become 
feasible—for, joint action on the part of these concerns, de- 
pendent upon the same market, the same sources of material 
and the same supply of labor, was inevitable. Now the hope 
has definitely vanished ; it is ‘afinounced that these industries, 
so far from removing themselves from the congested city 
center, have sought refuge from impending homelessness in 
the establishment of a new manufacturing center, a few 
blocks to the west, but still as close to their former habitat 
as it was possible to remain. The first of a number of struc- 
tures to house it, is a cooperative venture of the cloak and 
suit manufacturers, two buildings, sixteen stories high, which 
will occupy two entire blocks between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues. 

Lots ata value of more than three million dollars have 
been acquired, and the erection of these gigantic buildings 
will mean the destruction of by no means outworn existing 
structures, including a modern hotel. ‘This area, in an an- 
nouncement of the Save New York Committee, is described 
as “unoccupied ”—and from the point of view of New 
York’s appalling land values it may perhaps so be called; 
for here floor space for cloak and suit manufacturers can be 
obtained at a yearly rental of about 50 cents per square foot, 
whereas in the present location they have to pay more nearly 
$2.50. In addition to the two buildings mentioned, a twenty- 
story manufacturing building with a club on the top floor 
is under way in the same neighborhood as a new center for 
the fur trade, and a fourth building of a similar nature is 
also projected. Here we have, then, a deliberate endeavor 
to congest New York still further, to prevent for a long 
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time to come the settlement of its huge foreign-born popula- 
tion in an environment affording space, quiet, health and | 
beauty—all of which could have been accomplished with a. 
little more imagination, a little more enterprise, a little more | 
foresight of employers in regard to their own interests and - 
a little more public spirit on their part. 

A recent bulletin of the Woman’s Municipal League of | 
the City of New York (December 6) on the housing prob-. 
lem, after reviewing several suggestions for improvement that t 
have been made, continues: 


But what is our aim as regards Greater New York? Is it an ever 
growing population? Js it an ever higher degree of congestion? 
Ts it. a constantly diminishing area of open space? Js it more tene- 
ments, more slums? A rational solution of the housing problem must ¢ 
of necessity be based upon a rational answer to these questions. The 
answer may well start with the proposition that New York is already 
too congested. Our industrial and economic system has failed to1 
provide sufficient habitations for our people; we can not fra 
our population; we can not educate our population. 


Recent City Plans 


ROF. K. R. B. FLINT, of Norwich University, Ver- 

mont, in a recent bulletin on “ town planning, a program; 
of civic preparedness for Vermont communities,” makes the § 
physical planning of cities a minor aspect of city planning} 
and lays the emphasis on community organization for whole- 
some working and home life. In this he carries one step: 
further a tendency that has become noticeable in recent city, 
planning literature. Earlier reports dealt almost exclusively \ 
with questions of street plan, civic center, boulevard and/ 
park systems, and the like, with a loosely attached chapter, 
occasionally, on the proper distribution and space needs of 
playgrounds and recreation centers. With the interest of} 
recent years in zoning by use districts, however, social 
questions have forced themselves more and more on the at- 
tention of city planners. Some idea of the social composition? 
and needs of the population is essential even to the most rudi—-f 
mentary districting for building regulations. It was soonm 
discovered that the proportions not only of small and heavy 
industry, and of light and heavy traffic, but also of rich andi 
poor, of foreign-born and native, of age groups and of differ-§ 
ent degrees of education differed from town to town—thati? 
“towns, like men and women, have character.” ‘This recog-} 
nition is manifest in several recent city planning reports. 

Arthur C. Comey, a member of the Massachusetts Home- 
stead Commission, in a scheme for the procedure to bes 
adopted in the planning of the city of Brockton in that state, 
puts first a survey of “‘ underlying factors,” and among these 
we note along with topography, use of property, and land 
values questions relating to population and to health. Ho 
the population is distributed and at what rate it is growingy 
are, of course, essential factors that must influence the plan 
but hardly less important from the newer viewpoint is them 
distribution of prevailing races, of workers among the restif 
of the population, and of communicable disease, death andlh 
infant death-rates. In the actual work of planning, agai 
social considerations play their part. In addition to studyin 
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he efficiency of all public services and their adaptability to, 


future growth of population, Mr. Comey proposes to survey 
so food supply conditions, juvenile delinquency in relation 
‘0 the city map (to assist in determining adequacy and loca- 
jon of playgrounds) and similar matters which ‘have hitherto 
‘emained in the province of the social surveyor. 
Frank Backus Williams, of the New York Bar, in a pam- 
yhlet on the proposed planning law for Akron, Ohio, explains 
he various civic and social purposes of zoning and incident- 
illy mentions that, conservatively handled, it normally raises 
property and land values. John Nolen’s plan for Akron pro- 
»oses zoning in five use districts: business; light industries; 
letached, semi-detached and group single family; detached 
ind semi-detached single family; restricted neighborhood 
single family. In line with the spirit of the times, however, 
the classification and plan for its application are offered only 
js tentative suggestions, and the whole citizenship—by public 
mearings and a final submission of the plan after revision of the 
letails in line with the criticisms received, to the common 
youncil—will participate in framing it. ‘“‘ By this laborious 
put democratic method,” says Mr. Williams, “ Akron will 
wbtain a zoning system which will long continue without 
yubstantial change to be of great service to her in her pros- 
yerous growth.” 
| The Zone Plan for St. Louis, recently issued by the City 
lan Commission, among several other contributions of 
ypecial interest to the social worker, contains a timely re- 
ainder by Nelson Cunliff, commissioner of parks and recrea- 
ion, that much public expenditure on parks and playgrounds 
fs wasted if the use of the surrounding areas is not under 
fontrol. He instances playgrounds in St. Louis, made after 
fareful surveys as to the number of children in each block, 
jecreation facilities available and other data, which five years 
“ater were surrounded by factories. ‘There are even parks 
Onade at great expense to serve dense populations and now 
eached only by “crossing streets upon which there is a great 
.eal of heavy traffic, including street cars and railroad tracks.” 
Moreover, as Mr. Cunliff says, “no matter how many play- 
rounds are established, there will still be a great number of 
thildren. who will have to depend upon the streets for their 
jlay spaces,’ and it is important that these streets shall not 
ie dangerous to life and limb but, if possible, especially free 
jrom traffic, clean and beautiful. 
) In another section of the same report, Dr. M. A. Bliss 
sives as an argument for zoning that unregulated city growth 
Not even “the man who estab- 


induces nervous disorders. 
sishes his home on a modest street, expecting to live in quiet 
d free from nuisances,’ under present conditions is safe 
igainst encroachment. Another St. Louis doctor, W. C. 
jitting, points out that this encroachment is on a man’s purse 
js well as on his health. The predicament of the man who 
hit by bit has saved together a nice little home only to lose 
ine better part of his investment by the invasion of industrial 
tnterprise upon his quiet side street is only too familiar. Con- 
Hersely, the regulation of the uses to which different parts of 
vhe city area may be put has the great social advantage of 
cilitating inspection and the provision of the most effective 
nitary and other public services. 


Two Housing Schemes 
ORTLAND, MAINE, along with other cities of the 
northeastern states, has a serious housing shortage. The 
ivic committee of the Chamber of Commerce some time ago 
20k up this matter, and a committee was appointed, which 
avestigated not only the situation in Portland but the build- 
yg situation throughout the country. A report was made 
the chamber as a whole, and this instructed the committee 
ter suitably enlarging it, to proceed with the formulation 
Sf a housing scheme. The result has been the organization 
#f a corporation with a capital of $100,000, approved by the 
jaamber and now legally incorporated under the laws of the 
wate of Maine. ‘The corporation has purchased a tract of 
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build homes for working people. 
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some forty acres within the street car limits of Portland and 
is now engaged in laying it out. ‘This spring homes are to 
be erected on the property for sale to home seekers at a profit 
not exceeding 6 per cent of the investment. At present a 
campaign for sale of the stock is being carried on, after 
which a permanent board of directors will be elected to carry 
through the building operations. 

The housing committee of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce also has perfected an organization which will give that 
city a corporation with a capital of two million dollars to 
It is planned that no house 
shall cost more than $5,000, and that the houses shall be sold 
or rented only to persons of limited means. In addition to 
the individual houses, community houses will be built, sur- 
rounded by playgrounds. A special subdivision is proposed 


‘which will be modeled after a plan of the United States 


Housing Corporation. As in Portland, the returns to in- 
vestors will be limited, since the intention is to provide good 
homes for workers and not to make profit. The Home and 
Housing Association grew out of a very clamorous demand 
for new houses which the local builders were unable to meet. 


Substitutes for Brick and Stone 
A LL the world is grappling with the shortage of houses 


occasioned by the war. In addition to the various new 

ideas on financing housing enterprises, involving many 
forms of state grants, municipal and corporate enterprises and 
cooperation of public bodies and private organizations, the 
choice of new substitutes for traditional building materials 
is the most interesting feature in the situation. In New 
South Wales, because of the impossibility of getting enough 


skilled bricklayers, the Ministry of Housing has experimented 
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ECONOMY IN STREET PLANNING 


Gee plan reproduced is put forward by William E, 
£ Sanders, a London architect and surveyor (Revolu- 
tion in Housing and Town Planning, author, 118 Camden 
Road, N. W., price 6d) as doing away with a great deal 
of unnecessary street making and at the same time per- 
mitting more economical use of lots than the traditional 


method of development. Commenting on it, Housing 
says: “If it were practicable to dispense with  carriage- 
way access to more than half the houses, this claim (to 
economy) could be sustained. But, having regard to the 
delivery of heavy articles, such as coal and furniture, 
and the removal of refuse, it is not possible to do so; 
and when adequate access has been provided to all the 
houses disposed on the ‘Economic Homestead’ method, 
the comparison of expense is much to its disadvantage.” 


with concrete. ‘The first houses built by the ministry with 
this material were open in October. The building of each 
house took three weeks. Although apparently the cost of 
these houses was exceedingly low, builders believe that some 
of the actual cost has not been properly accounted for and 
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that the actual cost of building is greater than with the use 
of brick. 

In Norway, economies are attempted more particularly by 
a judicious standardization of wooden houses. ‘The local 
need for cheaper housing here coincides with a great demand 
for export to Great Britain where local experiments in the 
construction of wooden houses have not been altogether sat- 
isfactory in the matter of cost. Norwegian manufacturers 
believe that “ ready-to-inhabit ” houses will soon be as com- 
mon as “ ready-to-wear” suits. A small trade in such houses 
has been carried on for thirty years or so; but hitherto variety 
of style and ornamentation rather than the utmost economy 
have been characteristic of the Norwegian house constructed 
for export. Christiania factories are able to deliver houses 
within six weeks after receipt of the order. 

A new English house plan which is recommended by the 
Ministry of Health has been drawn up by Barry Parker, a 
well-known architect. One of its chief features is that the 
house has only one entrance. There are several other features 
simplifying construction and at the same time adding to the 
housewife’s convenience. 

Other proposals for new methods of construction recently 
submitted to the ministry include hollow steel framework 
cased in concrete in the walls with concrete slab outer walling 
and clinker concrete inner walling and partitions; reinforced 
concrete largely pre-cast with site-moulded elements; walls 
of interlocking terra cotta blocks 6 inches thick; pre-cast 
tongued and grooved concrete slabs, built as cavity wall— 
strengthened with stanchions formed by interlocking H_ blocks 
encasing a reinforced concrete core; steel framing covered ex- 
ternally with Hy-Rib metal lathing, thoroughly cased in fine 
concrete; solid concrete walls filled in between waterproofed 
asbestos sheets; walls of pre-cast reinforced concrete slabs, 
8 feet long, 3 feet wide, forming a cavity wall with site- 
moulded stanchions, the whole forming a monolithic struc- 
ture; concrete walls built with continuous cavity and de- 
signed so that all component parts are multiples of a given 
unit and that every part fits without cutting. In addition, 
there are many new forms of using timber. 

Some useful comment is made in Housing, an organ of the 
Ministry of Health, on possible minor savings. It is pointed 
out that complete paving all round a house is usually unnec- 
essary and that of garden paths, other than to the house en- 
trance, pure extravagance. ‘There is a great deal of super- 
fluous fencing and partitioning. Drains often are constructed 
with too many manholes. Projecting stone or concrete win- 
dow sills are not only a source of unnecessary expense, but 
often they are clumsy and ugly in appearance. Bay windows 
are nearly always extravagant, except when needed to bring 
the area of a room to the required minimum. ‘The ministry 
suggests that much experimenting is necessary to determine 
for each locality the cheapest kind of building not too violently 
in contrast with the traditional styles and recommends that 
local authorities provide immediately for the erection of a 
group of houses—sufficiently large to secure economic produc- 
tion—with one or more of the new methods which seem 
promising for their district. 

In Germany, an imperial federation has been formed (The 
Housing Problem in Germany, British Ministry of Health) 
to introduce simple types of building with the use of local 
materials—especially such substitutes for brick as loam, slag 
concrete and wood. This federation also has given special 
attention to standardization of parts; but, as in England, care 
is taken not to cheapen the type of dwelling out of all recog- 
nition of traditional types. 


A Town Purchasing Itself 


Po ay and industrially one of the consistently 
progressive manufacturing cities of Yorkshire’s woolen 
district, the old hill town of Huddersfield, has throughout 
its industrial evolution suffered from an incubus which well- 
nigh throttled its very life. From the dissolution of the 
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monasteries, the land on which the town stands belonged te 
the Ramsden family; this estate has repeatedly been added ta 
and now comprises some six thousand acres, about one-half— 
and the more important and valuable half—of the total area 
of the present city, with its population of one hundred and 
twenty thousand. Every industrial development has had ta 
pay its tribute to the lord of the manor—seemingly in per- 
petuity. Rents here are much higher than in other cities of 
the same size; and it has been impossible to buy land free- 
hold. Now the news comes that, threatened with all mannez 
of new taxation, the Ramsden estate at last has been sold | 
and sold not to a new corporation which might exploit thig 
valuable area for its own profit, but to the city of Hudders: 
field itself. : 
In the course of its growth the city has in self-defenee 
been forced to widen its area over a large expanse of hil) 
country where homes for the workers might be built by 
which has proved altogether unsuitable for industrial develop 
ment. An act of parliament will be required to legalize th 
purchase: but there is little doubt that this sanction will bd 
given. The purchase price is said to be in the neighborhoo 
of ninety million dollars. Already the estate has change« 
hands; it was purchased last year by S. W. Copley, a public: 
spirited citizen who has made a large fortune in Australi: 
and who is now holding this estate until the sale to the cit: 
can be perfected with no intention of profiting from thi 
transaction. Huddersfield has long been one of the center: 
of agitation for the single tax; administration of its valuabl: 
central area in the interest of the city by the city governmenti 
however, is welcomed by all classes of citizens as the best waz 
out of the past exploitation. A large housing scheme is ex 
pected to result immediately from the freeing of the land. 
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“Artin Every Home” 


Ape ts is the motto of a recent departure in the work © 
the American Federation of Art of which Robert W 
de Forest, New York, is president. It has assembled in thi 
galleries of the Russell Sage Foundation a first exhibition © 
color prints and photographs, most of them reproductions © 
paintings, which are recommended for wall decoration in thi 
American home. Preparations are under way for a later e 
hibition which will illustrate how good art may be broug 
into schools, factories and other places where larger waa 
spaces call for decoration. The present exhibition, which 
to be circulated throughout the country, has two purposes: 

To give people an opportunity to learn, what most of us do r 
know, the good quality and large variety of prints already availab 
for American homes; and ~ a 

To encourage the print makers of the United States to make gos 
reproductions of suitable subjects at moderate prices. 

The excellence of modern color reproduction illustrated 
this exhibition is a revelation. In one case, the placing sid 
by side of an original oil painting and the reproduction, 
somewhat smaller size, creates so close a resemblance, 
short distance, that even the photographer-in-chief to ti 
SuRvey studied them for some time before realizing that ond 
one of them was a print! ‘The prices of these reproductio: 
in many instances are far below those paid by the estheticall 
uneducated for the worst rubbish in cheap stationery store 
Even better, from a decorative point of view, are the coll 
prints directly designed by the artist for color lithograph 
There are Swiss, French and Swedish examples of this cla 
which compare favorably with the best produced in Germa; 
before the war—where this form of art had found its hig 
est development and greatest popular appreciation. The nu 
ber of American publishers taking part in this exhibition is 
encouraging sign of the times. 

On some other occasion, perhaps, the federation will fiip 
it possible to show some of these pictures in their natui 
setting, i. e. an artistically but inexpensively furnished livi 
room; their merit for the purpose in view would then If 
come even more clearly apparent. 
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FAMILY WELFARE: SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The Feebleminded in Georgia 


y NCE more a state commission—this time in Georgia— 
~ has been piling up evidence “ that mental deficiency forms 
Ne very root of crime, prostitution, hereditary pauperism, 
/ ’ and that it is costing the state ‘“‘ vast sums of 
noney.” ‘The situation is summed up as follows: 

_ Georgia is now one of the very few states that have neglected to 
ake any provision for the mentally defective. Even such care as 
nese mentally defective children are receiving is being given after 
+ is too late and they have become so-called “criminals,” or juvenile 
elinquents, or prostitutes, or paupers, or vagrants, or insane persons. 
these are problems which Georgia realizes, and for the handling of 
thich she is spending vast sums of money in courts, jails, stockades, 
enereal clinics, industrial training schools, reformatories, state 
(ison, almshouses, and the like. This is rather as if a community 
hiould go to great expense to build a modern hospital at.the foot of 
i, cliff, to take care of those who fall over, instead of putting into 
jfect measures to prevent such accidents. 


| The Georgia commission, appointed in 1918 by Governor 
Worsey, has had the assistance of Dr. V. V. Anderson of 
ne National Committee for Mental Hygiene in the prepara- 
‘on of its report, which is published in a recent issue of 
wlental Hygiene. 
# Because of the limited time and the limited number of 
wchnically trained assistants at the disposal of the commis- 
jon, no attempt was made to secure a census of the total 
fumber of feebleminded persons in Georgia, but a statte- 
side survey was planned which “ would throw light on the 
jlationship of feeblemindedness to juvenile vice and delin- 
fiency, as seen in the juvenile court, the State Reformatory 
‘r Boys, the Fulton County Reformatory for Boys, and 
Mie Georgia Industrial Training School for Girls; to adult 
ime, vagrancy, and the like, studied in the inmates of the 
fate prison and representative county jails; to prostitution 
id the ‘spread of venereal diseases, studied in connection 
yith girls arrested for offences against chastity; to pauperism 
ad dependency, studied in typical degenerate families, cases 
outdoor relief, and inmates of selected orphanages and 
shouses; and finally to education, studied in school chil- 
ren so selected that they would be likely to represent the 
syerage school child of Georgia.” 
| Representative institutions were selected for this purpose, 
id the entire population of each of these institutions was 
famined. The public schools to be studied were selected by 
| representative of the State Department of Education in 
®ree different parts of the state: the mountains, the mill 
id rural sections of north central Georgia, and a large urban 
immunity in the South. Among the striking discoveries 
tere the following: 
)In the almshouses investigated 40 per cent of the inmates were 
bund to be feebleminded; 
§Feebleminded families were discovered which have been supported 
churches and organized charity in the state through four or five 
inerations ; 
Ina typical orphanage 28.7 per cent of the children were feeble- 
Yinded, and if this proportion holds for the other orphanages in the 
ate, there are in the orphanages alone over 800 feebleminded chil- 
yen who should have special care and training in a school for the 
sebleminded ; 
Of the women in the state prison 42.8 per cent were found to be 
*ebleminded, and 34 per cent of the inmates of two county jails. 
yne small percentage of feebleminded among the male inmates of 
Se state prison farm (17.5 per cent) is explained by the fact that no 
ubt ablebodied mental defectives are placed out in chain gangs; 
jo; ae prostitutes examined 43.5 per cent were found to be feeble- 
dinded; 
/Of 100 cases studied in the juvenile court 17 per cent were feeble- 
inded, and the proportion in two reformatory institutions for boys 
yd one for girls ranged from 15 per cent to 27 per cent; 
}Of the children examined in the public schools (over a thousand 
| three different sections of the state) 3.5 per cent were feebleminded. 


? 
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The recommendations include a training school and farm 
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Conducted by 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 


colony, special classes in the public schools, supervision and 
control through some state authority, mental clinics through- 
out the state, and laws for the commitment of the feeble- 
minded. ‘The matter of expense is briefly but effectively 
discussed as follows: 


It is not, then, a question of whether we wish to pay for feeble- 
mindedness. We are doing that, and in the most costly manner 
possible, both in dollars and cents and in human wretchedness and 
misery. It is simply a question of whether we will pay blindly or 
intelligently—whether we will pay in crime, in courts, in reforma- 
tories, in prisons, in almshouses, or in prevention, in intelligent care 
and training of these feebleminded children in schools and institu- 
tions suited to their particular needs, in special-class instruction of 
them in the public schools, and proper supervision of them in the 
community. 


For Continuous Action 
AS its 1918 meeting the Michigan State Conference of 


Social Work unanimously indorsed two measures con- 
sidered of vital importance to the welfare of the state. Dur- 
ing the legislative session both these measures were defeated 
by the opposition of one man. This one opponent was “on 
the job at the right moment, while not one single social worker 
of all those who had indorsed the measures knew when they 
came up.” 

At the meeting of the conference last fall the ineffective- 
ness of this /aisser faire method was discussed, and a plan was 
adopted which virtually makes of the state conference a work- 
ing organization in continuous session, charged with carrying 
into effect the agreements of the conference at its annual 
meeting, The plan is this: The conference is divided into 
groups, led by standing committees—on mental hygiene, for 
instance, on the family, and on children. Each committee is 
responsible for surveying the needs of the state in its own field 
and recommending to the conference the one or two measures— 
whether of state legislation or of local organization—which 
are most urgently required. ‘These measures are presented 
to the conference, discussed, and voted upon. Each item which 
receives a 9O per cent vote is adopted as a part of the social 
workers’ platform for the coming year. If the measure is 
one requiring legislation the standing committee is responsible 
for seeing that a bill is properly drafted and introduced. Then 
some one individual is charged with the duty of keeping track 
of the bill:and notifying those interested of its progress and of 
what they can do to help it along. This person may be either 
a salaried representative of the conference or a volunteer, but 
in either case the responsibility for each bill is definitely fixed. 

“Those interested ”—that is to say, the personnel of the 
conference—are also organized in such a way that it will be 
difficuit for them to escape responsibility. The members of the 
conference living in each county automatically constitute a self- 
governing county committee. One of them is appointed by 
the ‘state conference to act as intermediary or correspondent. 
This intermediary receives material and information from the 
standing committees and from the persons responsible for fol- 
lowing the career of the bills, and is in turn responsible for 
passing it on to the other members of the county committee. 
so that every social worker in the state may know what he 
can do to help on the common program, and when his help is 
needed. 

In addition to acting in this way as local agents of the state 
conference in carrying out its legislative program, the county 
cemmittees will also constitute an organization for the constant 
study of the needs of their own territory, for the development 
of community programs, and for extending interest in social 
work and the membership of the state conference. It is part 
of the accepted plan that they should compile county direc- 
tories of social agencies, spread information in the county about 
various forms of social work, promote the training of social 
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workers, stimulate interchange of ideas by arranging for county 
conferences and also for informal discussions, and in many 
other definite ways work for “the promotion of such new 
effort as may seem advisable” and for ‘the elevation of 
standards in social work.” 

Edward D. B. Lynde, of Grand Rapids, to whom the 
SuRveEy is indebted for the account of this promising plan, 
anticipates a cynical reaction from those who may read about 
it, but he assures such readers that they would have more 
confidence in the results if they had seen “the determined 
spirit behind the adoption of the plan.” It was unanimously 
agreed “that no object could be attained in merely adopting 
the plan unless we could make it work, and all solemnly prom- 
ised to put their muscles to the wheel.” 

By the end of December county representatives had been 
appointed in 31 of the counties, while a vigorous canvassing 
of the “‘ timber” for representatives in the other 54 counties 
—mostly rural—was going on, in the expectation of having 
the entire state covered within a few weeks. ‘The standing 
committees have been appointed, and are at work deciding 
upon the “one, or at most, two” measures which they will 
recommend to the state conference for endorsement. The 
original idea of a “state affairs committee,” to keep track of 
the progress of measures through the legislature, has been 
modified in favor of vesting the functions of this committee 
in one person, who will be the representative of the con- 
ference at the capitol. 

The enthusiastic supporters of the Michigan plan wish to 
emphasize that they believe they have obviated the objections 
which have frequently been urged against the undertaking of 
propagandist work by a “conference,” by requiring that every 
measure, before it becomes a part of the platform to be 
actively furthered, must be submitted to the conference, must 
be fully discussed from all points of view, and must receive 
a vote of 90 per cent of the members present at the regular 
business meeting of the conference. 


Social Workers in Minneapolis 


T HE Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies has made a 
study of 389 positions in 65 of the social agencies of that 
city. This includes all the larger agencies and most of the 
smaller ones, and the study therefore may be considered as 
mearly complete as could have been hoped. ‘The conclusions 
reached by the committee in charge of the investigation are 
formulated as follows: 

1. Types of work have not yet been clearly differentiated. The 


duties of the workers have not been clearly defined nor carefully 
analyzed, either by the workers or by the executives. 

2. The qualifications required of the workers have not been clearly 
differentiated, nor has a general attempt been made to relate the 
qualifications of the worker to the kind of work that is to be done. 

3. There is diversity in the kind of training available, and diversity 
-of opinion in regard to the kind of training considered valuable. 

4. Methods of recruiting workers show that there has been little 
systematic study of the problem of selecting candidates. 

5. Provisions in regard to hours of work, promotion, and pen- 
sions, show that as yet there is no common understanding as to what 
vconstitutes reasonable standards. 

6. The salaries of certain groups of social workers are inadequate 
to meet the present high cost of living. Readjustment is imperative 
for the workers’ whose salaries are below $900 a year. 


Among the recommendations considered essential as pre- 
liminary to developing standards for social work are: 


1. The development of a more precise terminology; 

2. Making distinctions between volunteer, probationary, scholar- 
‘ship, and permanent positions, and appointing only trained workers 
to the “ permanent’’ positions; 

3. Improving conditions of work in regard to hours, vacations, sick 
leave, and promotion until they are measurably comparable with 
.conditions in other kind of employment for which the same amount 
-of training and experience are required; 

4. The establishment of maximum and minimum standards as to 
the amount of work which persons in different positions may reason- 
cablv be expected to do; 
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5. More accurate determination of the amount and kind of Pp 
liminary training and experience which are needed for efficiency 
different kinds of social work; and i 


} 

4 
6. As to salaries, that all workers who are retained in service aft 
a maximum probationary period should receive at least a living wag 
that the policy of equal pay for equal work for men and wom 
should be adopted; and that objective standards should be devis 
for determining the efficiency of workers and forming a basis 1 
promotion. rial 


Portsmouth’s Community Servic 


N 1916, Portsmouth, Ohio, was poorly equipped for soc: 

work, with its four paid workers employed by organiz 
tions whose combined resources amounted to about $3,5¢ 
a year. Today it is awake to its problems and willing 
spend $25,000 a year to aid its twelve social workers 
tackling them. The reason for this change is the organiz 
tion in the intervening years of the Bureau of Communi 
Service—not a federation of social agencies but a comple 
union under one head, which does all of Portsmouth’s soci 
work, aided in its particular field by the home service secti: 
of the county Red Cross chapter. 

A social survey in the summer of 1916 had led to the esta 
lishment of a Bureau of Community Service, absorbing t 
Associated Charities, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, and t 
General Survey Committee—practically all the social agenc< 
then existing. This bureau was to develop at first the fd 
lowing lines of work: relief, health, housing, commun: 
center, juvenile welfare, and employment service. A direct: 
with five assistants was to be in charge. It was estimat; 
that a budget of $10,000 a year was needed. 

There was the same diversity of elements and interests ; 
Portsmouth as elsewhere, but the campaign once started, 
was a matter of only a few days before it was possible to < 
nounce fourteen thousand dollars pledged for the first yet 
Portsmouth applied the “ war chest” idea in its campaig 
before war chests as such were known. ‘The drive was « 
of the first to show that community support which ne 
could be gained for several individual organizations could 
mobilized for a single all-embracing one. 

Results followed. The bureau grew rapidly, and 
when Portsmouth is in need the call goes to the Bureaud 
Community Service. A new case of tuberculosis? A fa 
seeking help? A baby deserted? School children need 
medical attention? A call for a nurse? A demand fox 
new playground? An outbreak of trachoma? A hike 
the boy scouts? New buildings for a fresh air camp? PI} 
for a community center? ‘There is no confusion among mé 
agencies, or shifting of a case from one to another. Ce 
munity Service does the whole job. The Portsmouth citi# 
knows it isn’t a glorified switchboard connection which wm 
advise him to apply elsewhere. 

Almost any city might have many or all of the followi 
agencies: 

Visiting Nurses’ Association 
School Betterment League 
Community Recreation Club 
Children’s Aid Society 

Girls’ Protective Association 
Anti-Tuberculosis League Public dispensaries 
Better Housing League Public clinics 

Portsmouth had only three of them formerly; now it 
all, as parts of the Bureau of Community Service, run fr 
the same headquarters and with the same group of supp: 
ers—the community. How does it work? First, you ‘ 
find the joint directors, Edward S. Gilfillan and Mrs. 09 
fillan. Helping them are ten paid assistants, with seven a‘ 
tional playground workers in summer. From the board 
managers is selected an executive committee, whose mi 
bers are also chairmen of specialized committees. There 
committees on finance, better housing and fresh air ca 
family service, recreation, boy scouts, health, community he 
and legal matters. Every Wednesday the executive com: : 
teemen get together and hear what the joint directors 
to propose. Then they lay out a line of action. 


Associated Charities 
Fresh Air Camp 
Legal Aid Society 
Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 


4 


The bureau does not work alone. It is able to cooperate 
} with the city and county administrations, school board, board 
of health, with all governmental and private agencies. Be- 
‘cause it has figuratively only one pair of feet, it is not 
#, trampling on its own toes or getting in the way of some other 
} organization. The city council appropriated $1,000 for play- 
{ground equipment and a similar amount for the venereal 
| clinic. Various faiths and factions, creeds and denominations, 
| all elements of the town, find common meeting ground in 
the Bureau of Community Service. Portsmouth, like many 
} other Ohio towns, has been bedevilled for years with a bitter 
) wet and dry fight; but wets and drys cooperate in common 
\ service under the bureau. The manufacturer, the business 
}man, the working man, Catholic, Jew, and Protestant, are 
| back of the organization. One of fifteen of the population 
shave subs¢ribed to the funds of Community Service—1,925 
} out of 30,000. Many subscriptions are for a dollar a year. 
| Newspaper men in Portsmouth give Community Service 
© generous publicity. All the social activities are bound to- 
gether, and public attention is focused easily on one organi- 
* zation. ‘This concentrated publicity is a big asset. 

* In the third year since the reorganization of its social 
» forces, Portsmouth has a budget for community service which 
« is nearly twice what it started with in 1917, and about seven 
| times as much as before that. Its Fresh Air Camp, which 
\ was struggling along under a burden of debt, now is thriving. 
) Seven playgrounds are furnishing fun and good health, where 
) there was only one under the old order. Scores of baby lives 
/ have been saved by the bureau’s educational work. A free 
employment service has been established in the city, largely 
? through its efforts. Community Service was instrumental in 
} starting a venereal clinic and cooperates with state and city 
» in supplying nurses and running expenses. A trachoma clinic 
also has been started. Such things as this show why Ports- 
# mouth citizens say that there’s been a big “toning up”? since 
) Community Service took hold. - RoGeR STEFFAN. 


Ratio of Cases to Staff 


OMMENTING on the item Is Case-Work Standard- 

ized? which appeared in the Workshop of the Survey for 
August 16, 1919, Arthur B. Heeb of Berkeley, California, 
writes as follows: 


_. When‘twenty prominent social workers, most of them in executive 
/ positions, reply to Charles W. Margold’s question: ‘How many 
families can one case-worker take care of adequately in a month?” 
and four give figures from 10 to 25, three 30, one 45 and all the 
i rest hit upon the flat, shameless number of 50, or not over 50, it im- 
| presses an average reader of the forward-looking Survey that Cesar 
is in case-work. Five out of 28 made no reply. Three said that the 
question could not be answered. 

How like the spirit of great understanding these answers are. The 
magnitude of the work precludes an answer, and silence reveals an 
insight into the personal nature of this service with the x quantity 
always present. One realizes how much more this is true when the 
inquiry clearly stated—“ taking care” includes “all the processes in 
a thorough investigation, proper and accurate social diagnosis, ade- 
quate supervision and treatment and rehabilitation.” 


Does all this mean that the majority of prominent social workers 
in executive positions have lost touch with the great ideals of humanity 
and the motives of family life? The soulless number of fifty so easily 
and openly arrived at certainly convicts some of them of holding 
| machine or business concepts rather than humanitarian principles. 
_ Horace Mann was once reproached by one holding a machine point 
of view, with wanting to spend $100,000 for education. The great 
‘educator replied: If it is your child that is to be educated it weuld 
not be too much. 


Here we have the two points of view that are clashing today in 
the woild’s arena. That Cesar should be in “charity work” is not 
surprising; he is in everything; but that he should be in case-work 
is to give pause. The mother is the one natural and successful social- 
worker in the family. Czsar has driven her out of the home. Case- 
work at the ratio of 1 to 50 will keep her out. 

When this question of how many families, etc., is asked, Thomas 
Carlyle’s blessed pronouncement on silence will guide the case-worker 
executives into the deeper secrets of a noble profession, one that is 
aware of the x quantity of human service. 


The historical or literary allusion is a trifle obscure, but 
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we take it that Mr. Heeb agrees with the three who say that 
Mr. Margold’s question cannot be answered and that com- 
pliance with his request to make a guess is Caesarism. But 
is not the question after all legitimate; and is not the choice 
between a conscious decision and an opportunist or drifting 
policy determined by accidents of weather, unemployment, 
and charitable impulses? When applications increase, shall 
the relief agency take on more visitors or allow the existing 
staff to struggle with the increased burden? No Caesar, but 
modern American executives and their directors have to de- 
cide. In the one case it may mean inexperienced and tem- 
porary visitors; in the other it may mean broken health and 
unruly nerves. If the question is consciously faced in ad- 
vance, both undesirable alternatives may be avoided. 

It is a complex and difficult, not an insoluble question. The 
student in algebra is expected to find x after eliminating y 
and z. There are several factors to be determined in suc-- 
cession. How much use is made of volunteers and how much: 
time do they take? What cases are referred to other agencies 
and how long before they come back? How much responsi- 
bility does the agency assume and what are the resources of 
the community? But in the end x is to be expressed in con- 
crete figures—10 or 25 or 50—just as Mr. Margold assumed. 

EE.D: 


Evolution in Winnipeg 


a function of private philanthropic effort is essentially 
that of the pioneer. With something prophetic in its: 
viewpoint it blazes the trail. When it has made the need 
clear its responsibilities pass to the city or to the state. Its. 
success or failure can be measured by the degree to which 
it turns the mass of the people toward its way of thinking. 

When in 1908 the Associated Charities of Winnipeg com-- 
menced its work of preventive and constructive philanthropy, 
there were many who thought its ideals impracticable, and’ 
who were persistent in their refusal to believe that “ organ- 
ized charity” could have associated with it the personal in-- 
terest and intensive service believed to be the special preserve: 
of “ unorganized ” charity. 

Slowly but surely the attitude of the public changed. By 
May, 1909, the responsibility of investigating all applications. 
for city relief was entrusted to the Associated Charities, this 
association requisitioning on the City Relief Department for 
food and fuel when necessary and supplementing this by 
further relief in the form of rent, meat, milk, etc., from its. 
own privately subscribed funds. 

As the cost of administration grew, the grants obtained 
from the city by the association for its work grew, until in 
1913 the association was receiving all the cost of administra-- 
tion and service in the form of a grant from the city. With 
the commencement of the war and the establishment of the 
Canadian Patriotic Fund, at the request of the latter body 
the association ceased to appeal to the public for funds and 
the city undertook to finance all its needs. 

At this juncture the idea of a Social Welfare Commission, 
which had been talked of for some years, was actively pro-- 
moted, and the Winnipeg city charter was amended by an 
act of the provincial legislature on March 7, 1917, giving 
the city power to appoint such a commission. The Associated 
Charities, or Social Welfare Association—which was the name 
by which it was known at the time—continues in existence as- 
an auxiliary of the commission, watching developments, giv- 
ing valued advice and moral support, and supplying funds. 
for experimental work. 

The Social Welfare Commission consists of eight members. 
of the city council and six residents of the city of Winnipeg. 
Its duties and powers are to give aid and service to depen- 
dent families and homeless men resident within the city lim- 
Its; to investigate the right of persons to free treatment in 
the public wards of hospitals at the expense of the city of 
Winnipeg under the terms of the Charity Aid Act; to inves- 
tigate applications for admission at the expense of the City to: 
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the Home for Incurables and to homes for the aged and 
convalescent sick; to investigate applications from women 
residing within the city for allowances under the terms of 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act; and to endeavor to secure im- 
provement in social conditions with a view to the prevention 
of poverty, sickness and crime. 

One feature of the by-law creating the commission should 
be emphasized, as indicating the recognition of the right of 
the taxpayers to control expenditures through their elected 
representatives. Clause 8 says that ‘“‘ the funds appropriated 
by the council to the commission shall be disbursed upon a 
majority vote of the members of council on the commission.” 

At the first meeting of the commission, Alderman W. B. 
Simpson and W. J. Fulton were elected chairman and vice- 
chairman respectively, and J. Howard T. Falk was appointed 
secretary. In July, 1918, Mr. Falk resigned the position of 
secretary to become director of the department of social serv- 
ice at McGill University. 

At the end of its second year of operation, the consensus 
of opinion is that so far as civic social welfare work in Win- 


nipeg is concerned the commission form is as nearly ideal as» 


possible. Some idea of the scope of its work may be drawn 
from the fact that for the year ending April, 1919, the com- 
mission expended in round figures $121,500, while its esti- 
mates for the coming year amount to $132,000. 

G. B. CLaRKE. 


Red Cross Home Service; 1919 


oT HE resignation of J. Byron Deacon on January 17, after 
a year’s service as director-general of the Department 
of Civilian Relief, American, Red Cross, to enter the field 
of industrial relations, points off an interesting period. It 
was a year with two quite separate phases. “Though in many 
departments of the Red Cross work could be rapidly closed 
out early in the year, in Home Service the obligations mounted 
higher as the months passed by. For January, 1919, 54 
per cent of the Home Service sections reported nearly 300,- 
ooo families dealt with. In March 60 per cent of the 
sections reported nearly 100,000 families. In August there 
were 360,000 families—over twice the number that were 
dealt with in August, 1918, when the war was in full swing. 
During the remainder of the year the diminution in numbers 
was very gradual, reaching a figure at the end which was 
but slightly less than it had been in the beginning. 

The experience of the Home Service sections seems to indi- 
cate that it is in the period immediately following the dis- 
charge of the man from service that the greatest number of 
family problems present themselves. It is thought at na- 
tional headquarters that six months is # liberal allowance of 
time for the service man and his family to accomplish a return 
to civilian life. As demobilization was practically completed 
by the end of 1919, it is assumed that, with a few exceptions, 
Home Service will have fulfilled its obligations to the able- 
bodied man by the middle of 1920. In the case of the dis- 
abled man, doubtless more time will be required in a consid- 
erable group of cases. Likewise the Home Service carried 
on in the forty-five hospitals of the United States Public 
Health Service will doubtless be required for many months 
to come. The year 1919 saw, however, the great bulk of 
Home Service work accomplished. 

The second phase of the year’s work was in the sturdy 
growth of certain aspects of the peace program.’ The fact 
that Civilian Relief continued actively at work for a year 
after the end of the war served to focus attention upon the 
service which it was performing and to give opportunity to 
show its peace time applications. T2Two hundred and fifty-nine 
chapters have already extended Home Service to civilian fam- 
ilies and some four hundred more have applied for permis- 
sion to extend. [See the Survey for January 3.] 

The war-time organization of the Red Cross, which was 
really a congery of departments operating in widely separate 
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fields, was not adapted to the promotion of a well balanced 
peace program in the United States. No part of the Red 
Cross was more aware of this than the Department of 
Civilian Relief. At a meeting of the division directors of 
civilian relief held in connection with the Conference of 
Social Work in Atlantic City last spring, proposals were 
drafted and submitted to the general management which 
looked toward a unification of the whole Red Cross—Health 
Service, Home Service, Nursing and Junior—and the concen- 
tration of its forces upon the development of “ Red Cross 
Service.” This was interpreted to mean that in any given 
town or country the Red Cross in a concerted effort would 
undertake to promote and stimulate such activities as would 
best serve that particular community. All that national and 
division headquarters had to offer in the way of help to the 
local community should come through one channel rather 
than from several loosely connected departmental sources. 
Neva R. DEARDORFF. 


Human Behavior 


66 UESTIONS of human behavior,” said Joseph H. 
Woodward in his presidential address before the Cas- 

ualty, Actuarial and Statistical Society of America last fall, 

“vest . . . upon an emotionalized basis, and emotion 

: is very largely a matter of the unconscious. The 

root of our troubles lies therefore outside the field of aware- 

ness. It is for this reason that most debate on social ques- 

tions never gets anywhere or convinces anybody save those 

who were already convinced before it started.” He continued: 

The solution, if there be one, apparently is to interpose between 

the application of the principles of the physical and biological — 
sciences to social problems a new science—the science of human be- 

havior—based upon a full understanding of the operation of the 
fundamental human impulses under various conditions. ‘This would 
make it possible to observe toward social questions some measure 

of that serenely impartial attitude which now marks our treatment 
of problems in physics, chemistry and mathematics. To achieve the 

best results we must be prepared to discuss these questions on a 

de-motionalized basis and with a full understanding of the psycho- 

logical mechanisms involved. Only thus may we hope to gain a 

control of social phenomena in some measure comparable to our 

present degree of control over physical phenomena. 

At the National Conference of Social Work last June, im- 
portant contributions to a better understanding of the springs - 
of human action were made by the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, and these papers are now appearing in the quarterly 
magazine Mental Hygiene, which is of special value to case- 
workers. One of the most suggestive addresses was made by 
William H. Burnham on Success and Failure as Condi- 
tions of Mental Health. ‘‘ The need of success as a whole- 
some stimulant,” he said, “is universal. Children have an 
enormous appetite for it. ‘They need large doses. Adults 
become depressed without it. It is vital for the normal. The 
diseased are often cured by it. . . . The business of the social 
worker in large part is to give concrete tasks to those who are 
chronic failures, to give the opportunity for success so that the 
stimulus of success may be a help to further activities.” . . . 

To illustrate the advantages of an active attitude toward 
difficulty, Professor Burnham told, with apology for its 
““homeliness,” the following fable: 


A large bottle of milk two-thirds full was left open one night in a 
farmer’s shed. ‘Two mice investigated the situation. By vigorous 
jumping they succeeded in gaining the top of the bottle and jumped 
in for the cream; then they were in danger of drowning. Mouse 
No. 1 had been trained by the modern method of constant failure and 
he cried out, “ Help! Help!” and when no help came, gradually lost 
strength and fell to the bottom. Mouse No. 2 had been trained by the 
constant stimulus of success and had become so habituated to facing 
difficult situations that he had even in a practical way gained the in- 
sight that doing is itself worth while for its own sake. So he cried 
out lustily, “ Hustle! Hustle!” and, suiting the action to the word, 
kept trying to jump out of the bottle. At first he improved by prac- 
tice and jumped higher and higher, but soon the effect of practice 
was overcome by fatigue, and gradually, as he became exhausted, his 
jumps were lower and lower, but he nevertheless kept struggling; and 
gradually, as exhaustion came on, the cream became harder and 
harder. In the morning mouse No. 1 was found dead at the bottom 
of the bottle, mouse No. 2 was serenely asleep on a lump of butter. 


| 
} 


) any corner and get away with it. : 
/ man stays away from this club of his, es- 
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SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON 
By Raymond Calkins. Second edition, re- 
vised. Houghton Mifflin Co. 376 pp. 
Price $1.75; by mail of the Survey $1.95. 


The old idea that the saloon was only a 


) place where men got drunk has been pretty 


widely discarded of late. But it has been 
succeeded by an equally absurd one, namely, 


| that any body of well-meaning persons could 


set up a substitute “poor man’s club” on 
The poor 


pecially if it has chinz curtains at the win- 
dows or improving texts on the walls. Any- 
one reading Dr. Calkins’ book will get a 
fairly complete idea of the failure of most 
such experiments, lacking only the story of 
the supreme failure of them all—that of the 
Y. M. C. A. to hold the good will of the 
men it served so well overseas. Even the 
settlements, which are probably as near the 


life of the working people of this country 


as any social agency, have found men’s clubs 
their chief failure as Robert A. Woods con- 


 fesses for them in an appendix to this vol- 


ume. The thing handed down from above 
simply doesn’t go. 

But that is not to say that we must give 
up. There are types of clubs which have 
succeeded even in competition with the 
saloon, and they will have a better oppor- 
tunity now that the saloon has gone and 
alcohol has almost gone. To the study 
which he made for the famous Committee of 
Fifty twenty years ago and which has been 
the standard volume on the subject during 
that entire period, Dr. Calkins now adds a 
new introduction and a series of appendices 
supplementing carefully chosen points in a 
way to bring the whole discussion of the 
saloon substitute up to date and to make 
of the volume a handbook fer those 
who wish to engage in this form of so- 
cial service and to learn something—per- 
haps to their surprise—of the body of ex- 
perience which has been built up for a half 
century. The book is particularly illuminat- 
ing in setting up the workingmen’s club or 
whatever one cares to call it, against the 
perspective of neighborhood, class, race, re- 
ligion, politics, age, habits and other factors 
which condition its success or involve its 
failure. In the long run, it seems clear, the 
“substitute”? must be almost purely demo- 
cratic or else commercial in management, 
and it must be of spontaneous growth or at 
any rate seem to be. 


One wishes that space had been found for 
a discussion of two of the most successful 
substitutes in the United States today, the 
American House in Cincinnati and the Men’s 
Coffee House in New York [see the SuRVEY 
for March 1, 1919 and July 12, 1919]. These 
are true substitutes in the common use of 
the term—institutions which cater to the 
former habitués of the saloon rather than to 
men who occasionally visited saloons or to 
young men who might have formed the 
saloon habit. Both have successfully pro- 
vided the social features which a substitute 
implies, both cater to workingmen and have 
won their patronage, and both are under 
the direction of men who know at first hand 
the sort of fellow who found his social life 
in a barroom. 


But this is a small omission. The book 
has no competitors and can have none until 
a new body of experience has been built up 
under prohibition, and it was published at 
the psychological moment—the week before 
the constitutional amendment went into effect. 
Dr. Calkins brings it sharply up to date 


with the statement: “Never perhaps was 


such an opportunity and responsibility thrust 
upon the mind and conscience of those inter- 
ested in, and responsible for, the social wel- 
fare of our American manhood. At last we 
have a real chance to provide social substi- 
tutes for the saloon. Shall we have the 
courage, the intelligence, and the persistence 
which will bring these great ends to pass?” 
Peso) St 
* * *& 
Tue Housinc oF THE UNSKILLED WAGE- 

EARNER 

By Edith E. Wood. Macmillan Co. 321 

pp. Price $2.25; by mail of the SURVEY 

$2.40. 

Mrs. Wood has assembled a great amount 
of data required by the housing worker who 
would know something of the history of his 
subject and for which heretofore he has had 
to search through a multitude of books, 
pamphlets and reports. She has rendered a 
service also by emphasizing the fact that a 
constructive housing policy is as essential as 
the restrictive legislation to which we in 
America in ante-bellum days gave too near- 
ly exclusive attention. In her advocacy of 
a constructive policy there is a note almost 
of defiance, as if she felt she were in rebel- 
lion against constituted authority, that 
would be difficult to understand were it not 
for her acknowledgment of the source from 


‘which she obtained so much of her material 


and her outlook. 

The historical, or rather the chronological 
chapters—for* they lack the interpretation 
which is part of a history—that constitute 
two-thirds of the volume, give evidence of 
care and industry. Mrs. Wood has done a 
great amount of reading and has summar- 
ized the results clearly, accurately and log- 
ically. The lack lies in the absence of 
evaluation. In the later chapters, in which 
she advocates a constructive policy, it be- 
comes evident that this lack extends beyond 
the book to herself, for she betrays no in- 
dication of sensing the underlying and com- 
plicating factors which must be reckoned 
with in any constructive policy that is to 
produce results. To her, apparently, the so- 
lution of the housing problem is a simple 
matter, requiring effort to be sure, but with 
rights and wrongs as clearly distinguishable 
as sheep from goats. 

Here lay the great strategical advantage 
of those who saw housing betterment only in 
terms of restrictive legislation. There are 
fairly definite minimum standards below 
which no dwelling should be permitted to 
fall, because if it does it will obviously af- 
fect injuriously the morals, health and effi- 
ciency of its inhabitants. Having agreed 
upon what these minimum standards are, the 
community for its own protection enforces 
them through the exercise of the police 
power. From the lowest magistrate to the 
justices of the supreme court at Washington 
there have come a long line of decisions that 
mark the way. Mrs. Wood sees constructive 
housing almost as simply. Even her sum- 
marizations of European experiment and ex- 
perience seemingly have not opened her 
eyes to the greater complexity of the policy 
she advocates. As in her chronological chap- 
ters she can say, “If the housing problems 
of New York have been unique in extent 
they have been perfectly typical jn kind.” 
And again, “ Yet how many cities are actu- 
ally worse off today than New York because 
they have not so good a law, or because it 
is not so well enforced!” So she can read 
European housing history and say, “Con- 
structive housing legislation creates the 
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mechanism through which the community 
itself undertakes to provide suitable houses 
at cost for such of its citizens as need them.’ 

In the eyes of many housing workers New 
York’s housing problems are anything but 
typical unless one indulges in such generali- 
ties as unsanitary conditions and room over- 
crowding, and while there are American 
cities worse off than New York today in 
certain respects, there are few, if any, where 
the prospect of securing really good housing 
is as hopeless as it is in the tenement-built 
metropolis. The social significance of differ- 
ent types of dwellings apparently has not 
impressed Mrs. Wood—she mentions the 
single-family detached house as the best 
type, but she also says of the Washington 
Sanitary Improvement Company which in- 
troduced two-family houses in a one-family 
house city that its “experiment was success- 
ful in establishing standards ” and with evi- 
dent approval “the two-flat house idea has 
been widely adopted by the commercial 
builders of Washington.” 

It is this same inability that permits her 
to see constructive housing as a mere mat- 
ter of the community providing houses at 
cost for such of its citizens as need them. 
Wages she mentions only to dismiss imme- 
diately, land seemingly is of no significance, 
the wage-earners—those who need govern- 
ment-provided houses—apparently are one 
homogeneous group among the members of 
which no differentiation is required and 
which as a group may be permanently set 
aside from the rest of the community. 

This makes the problem simple, and we 
are invited to select one or all of four meth- 
ods of constructive housing, three of which 
deal with the use of government money for 
house building, the fourth with tax exemp- 
tions, a negative use of government money 
for building. ‘These are: (1) direct state 
or municipal housing; (2) loans to non- 
commercial housing companies; (3) loans to 
individual workingmen; (4) tax exemptions 
for houses of approved standard and rental. 

But while theoretical arguments for and 
against this kind of government aid are set 
up—and those against are demolished—there 
is no evidence produced to show that such 
government aid will solve the problem of 
housing the community, or the workingman 
or even of the unskilled workingman. That 
it will provide for a fraction is admitted, 
but the quoted figures indicate how small a 
fraction. Holland between 1901 and 1910 
spent less than two million dollars on con- 
structive housing; Norway has housed 9,460 
persons; England has built (estimated) 121,- 
186 dwellings to shelter 609,422 persons. 
Even Liverpool, though Mrs. Wood does not 
mention this—the fact does not appear in 
printed reports—still has slum areas around 
the corner from its -municipal dwellings, 
though Liverpool is held up as the English 
city which has come nearest to solving its 
problem by means of government aid. Is 
not more than government money or tax ex- 
emption needed to supplement restrictive 
legislation? 

Taken as a summary of reports and pro- 
posals, a clear, concise statement of what 
has been done and of what is now definitely 
before us in the form of concrete proposals, 
Mrs. Wood’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion which brings us up as nearly to date as 
the exigencies of book publishing permit. 

JOHN IHLDER. 


* * * 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE DELINQUENT Boy 
By J. Harold Williams. Whittier State 
School, Calif. 198 pp. Paper bound. 
Price $.75; by mail of the SuRvEy $.85. 


This meaty pamphlet is to the reviewer's 
mind much more richly suggestive of many 
of the real problems of delinquency. r 
through 


4 even 
the wise acknowledgment of the 
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absence of their treatment, than is many a 
pretentious work in criminology. And this 
is as true on the psychological side as it is 
concerning conditions extraneous to the in- 
dividual-which have to do with the causa- 
tion of delinquency. 

The author firmly insists on the limita- 
tions of his study, but in spite of this one 
may well set it by the side of Gruhle’s 
work from the Flehinger Anstalt, itself the 
most extended, study of a delinquent group. 
The value is in comparison of methods: 
Williams gives a numerical value to the 
“intelligence” of each individual and upon 
these figures constructs tables and dia- 
grams, both statistical and for the purpose 
of correlating facts; Gruhle discusses intel- 
ligence in general terms, lays much more 
stress upon character functions and the 
psychiatric standpoint of how well the mind 
with its given equipment works in the field 
of human adjustments—making up scores of 
tables and diagrams about all sorts of facts 

concerned with the antecedents and careers 
of the delinquents, but apparently finding 
the mental life not to be so simply cate- 
gorized. The reviewer acknowledges de- 
riving ideas of much value from each. 

The Whittier group contains 15 per cent 
Mexican-Indians (with 55 per cent feeble- 
minded) and 12 per cent colored (with 38 
per cent feebleminded). This leaves the 
white population with only 23 per cent 
feebleminded, a very conservative figure as 
compared to many reports from institutions 
where estimates have been made with 
nothing like the close observations that have 
been made at Whittier. 

A long and many featured discussion, 

- much worth while for workers in this field, 
might be started through the rich sugges- 
tions of this pamphlet. It represents one of 
the most careful pieces of work that has 
come out of any American institution for 
delinquents. The publication is a credit not 
only to Mr. Williams, but also to the 
splendid spirit which prevails at Whittier, 
due particularly to the fostering impulse of 

Superintendent Nelles. 

WiiraMm HEALY. 
* & 


Wuat THE War TEACHES ABOUT EDUCATION 
. By Ernest Carroll Moore. Macmillan Co. 
334 pp. Price $1.20; by mail of the 
Survey $1.40 5 
This is a stimulating and readable dis- 
cussion of the most fundamental educational 
and social problems revealed by the war and 
its aftermath. Characteristic of the author’s 
writings, it is discriminating, pointed, con- 
structive and human. On page forty-one are 
these sentences: “ We are, I think, upon the 
eve of the greatest educational revival that 
the world has yet seen. It will be an edu- 
cation, however, which is not primarily ma- 
terialistic. It will have for its prime pur- 
pose the culture of human ideals.” “It is 
upon the constructive forces of society that 
our attention must be fixed. If one could 
bring it to pass that the homes and_ the 
schools and public opinion itself should do 
their duty, there would be little need for 
juvenile courts, reform schools and prisons 
in the land.” To point the way in bringing 
this about are chapters on The Child in 
Modern Society, The Practical and the 
Idealistic in Education, Education by Imme- 
diate Objectives, What is History and Why 
Do We Want It, and Religious Education 
and the War. Half a dozen chapters deal 
with the problem of general or formal dis- 
cipline, rated by President Moore as “one 
of the most fatal, erroneous and dangerous 
conceptions ever introduced into education.” 
Ample justification for all educative experi- 
ences is found in direct, purposive values. 
An appendix gives in full the English Edu- 
cation Act of 1918 and the American edu- 
cation bill now before Congress, and the 
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new German Education Program. The book 

should be of much value to teachers and 

social workers, and it is so readable that 

many parents would find it interesting and 

helpful. FREDERICK S, BONSER. 
* * * 


Boy BEHAVIOR 

By W. H. Burger. 

110 pp. Price $.90; 

Survey $1. 

The author has rendered a service in at- 
tempting to direct attention to the nature of 
the boy. While his psychology at all points 
is not above criticism, in general the writer 
brings much of the best in modern scientific 
investigation to bear on the behavior of the 
boy. His treatment of psycho-analysis is 
fine in that it’ is not over-done, and looks 
to that field only for a sympathetic point of 
view in dealing with the “ a-typical” boy. 
It is a very valuable piece of work. 

H. W. Hort. 


Association Press. 
by mail of the 


CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Boy LIFE AND 

ORGANIZED WORK WITH Boys 

By Ronald -T. Veal. Association Press. 

198 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of the 

Survey $1.35. 

This is a very complete compilation of 
the names of books having to do with leader- 
ship of boys during the leisure hours. Ad- 
mirable collection! It seems too bad, how- 
ever, that the author does not evaluate each 
book in ten to thirty words, which might 
have guided the prospective reader in mak- 
ing more intelligent selections. It is a very 
valuable reference volume. 

H. W. Hurt. 


 * & & 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE OF CHILDHOOD 

By William A. White. Little, Brown & 

Co. 193 pp. Price $1.35; by mail of the 

Survey $1.43. 

H. Addington Bruce, in the editorial in- 
troduction of the book, says “it provides 
precisely the kind of survey of child nature 
most needed by those whose business it is 
tc make education truly effective.’ White 
gives but little heed to the subject of 
heredity. A chapter is given up to the 
fundamental instincts, “which are charac- 
teristic, not only of man, but of all living 
things, namely, the self-preservation or ego- 
instinct and the race-preservation or sex- 
instinct.” He there elaborates rather fully 
the ramifications of these primal instincts. 
In the latter part of the book, White calls 
our attention to the probable fact that it is 
the paternal instinct that is the urge behind 
all reform movements in caring for the de- 
fective group—that is those showing in- 
fantile, child-like reactions occurring in an 
adult setting. He states that two factors, 
sexual enlightenment and a recognition of 
the fundamental antagonism between parents 
and children, are the points of attack from 
which further developments must radiate. 
It is a book rich in Freudian principles, and 
the author is optimistically relentless in his 
plea that the individual may live his life 
at his best, “unhampered by the prevent- 
able.” 

HARRIET COFFIN. 


* * 


EXAMINATIONS AND THEIR RELATION To CUL- 

TURE AND EFFICIENCY 

By P. J. Hartog. Constable & Co., London. 

145 pp. Price 3s. 6d.; by mail of the 

Survey $1.10. 

Although the lectures contained in the book 
were delivered in 1911, in their present form 
they did not reach the public until 1918. 
The book is important for itself, but largely 
because it was the forerunner of much intel- 
ligent _and constructive criticism of ex- 
amination methods of governmental and 
educational institutions The criticisms pre- 
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ceded in point of time the work of royal ‘< 
commission, presided over by Lord Mac 
Donnell, which inquired into the methods of — 
the civil and foreign services of the empire. 
So much for chronology. i 

Mr. Hartog’s address should be read by 
members of the teaching staffs of colleges 
and especially the examining divisions of — 
civil service commissions. ‘Those who set | 
examinations are prone to fall into the groove — 
of the routineer, and to prepare questions 
which permit the cramming schools to de- 
clare dividends. Mr. Hartog would not get 
rid of examinations but would make a true 
test of the actual and potential qualifications 
of candidates a means to important social 
purposes. With the government as the 
largest employer of labor constantly assum- 
ing new functions, the Hartog definition of — 
the purpose of examinations cannot fail to 
arrest attention. They should be directed at: 

1. Efficiency of candidates. 

2. Distinction between candidates of differ- 
ent merit. "he 

3. Efficiency of schools. 

4. General culture. 

If these functions were applied to the civil 
service, it would make the government an 
institution for the dissemination of true cul- — 
ture—a model university and incidentally a 
model employer. Mr. Hartog is perhaps 
more interested in the dignity of true culture 
than in the dignity of true efficiency, al- 
though he makes clear that efficient service © 
will be the logical effect of true culture. In 
fact, the book may be conservatively de- 
scribed as a plea for a different system of 
education. The author would wipe out the 
present system, which seeks automatically to 
register mechanical facts, and he would sub- 
stitute a system which would not enforce, 
but would inspire the assimilation of the 
great truths and beauties of life and prin- 
ciples of government, which are to form an 
integral part of a person’s equipment. 

Earl Cromer’s speech included in this vol- 
ume may be summed up as a comparison 
between the governmental personnel during 
the reign of King George III, who believed 
that anyone was fit to occupy any place he 
eould manage to get, as contrasted with the 
results achieved after the abolition of the 
patronage system. 

Gerorce T. Keyes. 
* * # 


THE FuTuRE CITIZEN AND His MOTHER 

By Charles Porter. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

oe PP. Price $2; by mail of, the SuRVEY 

A series of lectures on maternity and child 
welfare, given under the auspices of the 
Chadwick Trust in 1918 to audiences “who 
were members of the general public.” Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, in the foreword he 
contributes, characterizes the lectures as “a 
masterly treatise on the raw material of edu- 
cation and on the methods by which that raw 
material may be improved in quality and 
educability.” More concretely, they review the 
means by which the waste of infant life and 
the risks attending maternity may be reduced, 
and children brought to school age strong in 
body and unimpaired in powers of recep- 
tivity. L. B. 


* * 


Le PROBLEME DE LA CHASTETE MASCULINE 
By Frank Escande. J. B. Bailiére & Sons. 
229 pp., paper bound. Price by mail of 
the Survey $1.25. 

If there is anyone who is still looking for 
arguments to support the view that contin- 
ence is neither impossible nor physically in- 
jurious, he will find them elaborated in ex- 
tenso in this book, written for “educators” 
by a physician formerly connected with the 
hospitals of Marseilles, and now in its 
second edition. 


) new ideas and new methods. 


© Canadians themselves. 
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THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE 


HE “Soviet Ark”, surveys of Duiuth 
| i and other United States cities. United 
States army statistics, reports of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau—all found a place 
side by side with purely Canadian matters 
in the discussion at the Social Welfare Con- 
ference of Canada held in Montreal, Jan- 
uary 14-16. 

Our neighboring social workers in Canada 
seem as well acquainted with conditions on 
one side of the boundary line as on the 
_ other. They were not only hospitable to 
| delegates coming from every state, but to 
| On the pro- 
“| gram were the names of such leaders from 
1 the United States as Julia C. Lathrop, Mary 


a Van Kleek, Raymond Robins, Dr. Worth 


| M. Tippy. And although with the exception 
4 of Dr. Tippy of the Interchurch World 
1) Movement and William L. Chenery of the 
SurvEY, the speakers from the United States 
were detained at home by illness or busi- 
ness pressure, the information which they 
would have given about the United States 
was supplied in a large measure by the 
Provincialism, nar- 
/ rowness of vision and understanding were 
' not to be found in this gathering of Canadian 
social workers. So familiar were they with 
-social problems and progress on both sides 
of the border that they were doubly pre- 
pared to face community needs and shape 
their plans for social improvement. 

The conference was not satisfied with 
palliatives in social work. From the begin- 


ning it dug down to bed-reck—the demand 


for a living wage for the bread winner of 
a family. J. B. Dawson, secretary of the 
Charity Organization Society of Montreal 
opened the first meeting, on Child Welfare, 
by pointing out that the demands of labor 
in conferences at Washington and Ottawa 
should also be the demands of social workers. 
Prof. J. W. MacMillan of Victoria College, 
Toronto, in outlining standards for the nor- 
mal child in home, school and upon entering 
a career, stressed the fact that the home, 
“still the greatest educational and religious 
institution on earth, the greatest industrial 
institution and the greatest hospital” rested 
on an economic foundation, the income of 
the head of the family. Again in the 
last meeting Dr. H. Symonds, chairman of 
_ the Montreal Committee of Sixteen, who 
'. spoke on Prostitution and its Treatment in 
a Canadian city, brought out the basic fact 
that prostitution was due primarily to the 
underpayment of female labor. ‘Through- 
out, the conference emphasized the necessity 
for a decent minimum wage. 

The industrial session, itself, was perhaps 
the most lively of all the three days’ pro- 
ceedings with conflicting opinions on the in- 
dustrial unrest expressed by J. A. Wood- 
ward of the Fifth Sunday Meeting Associa- 
tion and A. O. Dawson, vice-president of 
the Canadian Cottons Company. The Fifth 
Sunday Meeting Association was organized 
by the railway men to get the workers to 
take a larger educational and political in- 
terest in Canada and its leader, Mr. Wood- 
ward, is of the type of British labor organ- 
izer who believes not at all in bolshevism, 
not alone in trades unionism, but, with Rob- 
ert Smillie, in “veting labor into power.” 

Mr. Woodward stated that the mass of 
people were stirred by “divine discontent” 
that this unrest is due primarily to injus- 
tice, showing by recent official statistics that 
71 per cent of strikes in Canada had been 
due to the refusal of employers to bargain 
collectively with their employes. He scored 
the inequalities of the present social system, 
emphasized by the war which called sacri- 
fices from rich and poor alike. He declared 
that people everywhere were demanding not 
the right to live, but the right to live right. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


most practical fabrics. 


Linen made. 


inches wide, $1.75 yard. 


Dress Linens for sf 
Spring and Summer 1920 


HE LINEN industry is still in a very 
critical condition because of the great 
difficulty of procuring yarns and dyes. 


Notwithstanding this we have, through 
close co-operation with our manufacturers, 
procured practically a pre-war assortment of these 


NON-KRUSH-LINEN—conceded to be the best Dress 
Soft, lustrous finish—will not crush 
or crease—shown in a range of thirty-five colors. 
White, Cream, Navy, 36 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


FRENCH-FINISH DRESS LINEN—a fine light- 
weight fabric—crisp, dry finish—White and all the 
leading shades, 46 inches wide, $1.95 yard. 


RAMIE LINEN—a heavy, sturdy weave—particularly 
well adapted for Suits, Skirts, and Children’s Wear, 
White and colors, 45 inches wide, $1.75 yard. 


HANDKERCHIEF LINENS—fine 
shown in a full range of the newest plain colors, 36 


i) 


1920 47 


NL 


nnn 


sheer quality, 


WHITE LINENS — sheer, medium and _ heavy = 
weights. Complete line carried in stock at all times, = 

36 to 45 inches wide, $1.50 to $7.50 yard. = 

= 

Samples of the above fabrics mailed on request = 

= 

James McCutcheon & Co. F 

Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. = 
EZ_AAoCACCcCAAAN ACKER = 


On the other hand, Mr. Dawson, who 
spoke on Standards of Industry from the 
employers’ point of view, exonerated the ma- 
jority of capitalists from causing unrest 
either by profiteering or by treating labor 
unfairly. The real reason for the present 
situation, he affirmed, was first inflation of 
currency, (paper money in circulation having 
increased 400 per cent) and underproduction. 
Taking his own industry alone, he showed 
how in 1919 the cotton mills of Canada and 
the United States fell over seven hundred 
thousand bales behind 1916 in the quantity of 
cotton turned out, despite an increase in the 
number of spindles and looms and workers. 
Some idea of the seriousness of the deficit is 
obtained by calculating this loss as sufficient 
for the production of a billion women’s 


shirtwaists, three-quarter of a billion of 
men’s shirts or two hundred million sheets. 
Mr. Dawson explained this reduced produc- 
tion by the shorter working day, the high 
wages which led people to work only when 
they wanted and the time lost through labor 
disputes. He urged employers to establish 
direct and cordial relations with their em- 
ployes and warned workingmen to beware 
of ultra-radical leaders (“many from across 
the United States border”) who are “con- 
tinuously, persistently and aggressively 
preaching socialistic doctrines.’ Mr. Daw- 
son’s appeal for “thrift” led to heckling 
and heated discussion from an audience 
which could not fit saving into the prevailing 
wages and the high cost of living. 
Mary CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: Woman as caretaker for 
children in a Brooklyn child-caring institu- 
tion. Address 3385 SuRvVEY. 


WANTED: In child-caring institution, 
woman as working housekeeper. Address 
3386 SURVEY. 


WANTED AT THE MARYLAND 
STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, young, enthusiastic, intelligent cot- 
tage officers, to take charge of a family of 
boys. College graduates and tradesmen 
preferred. Carpenter and Printer needed 
in cottage masters. Salary from $900 to 
$1200 per annum, with board, room and 
laundry. All modern conveniences. Insti- 
tution modern, ideal location and up to date. 
Apply by letter to Superintendent, Loch 
Raven, Md. 


WANTED: Assistant General Secretary 
with executive ability for well established 
organization in Canada, dealing with the 
unmarried mother. Good advancement. 
Address 3392 SurveEY. 


WANTED: Club and Social Director. 
Only those with good education, experience 
and training apply, giving full information 
and minimum salary expected to Philip L. 
Seman, Superintendent, Chicago Hebrew 
Institute, 1258 West Taylor Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


WANTED immediately, by a Kentucky 
Mountain School, a secretary. Knowledge 
of shorthand necessary. Opportunity for 
constructive work of varied aspects in re- 
mote country. For detailed qualifications, 
salary, etc., address 3394 Survey. 


TWO VACANCIES Department Immi- 
grant Aid, Council of Jewish Women, an 
immigration worker and an office secretary, 
146 Henry Street, New York. 


WANTED: A Housekeeper, a Matron 
and a Teacher in State Industrial School 
for Girls. Young women preferred. Must 
be college graduate. No previous experi- 
ence in this work required. Apply: M. B. 
Conkling, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
(Box 220.) 


A New York City community house 
(non-sectarian) wants director familiar 
with social settlement technique, but inter- 
ested in carrying on work along community 
center lines. Address “ Committee” 3395 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: Two secretaries experienced 
in organizing and with executive ability, for 
recreational evening clubs: not over thirty 
years of age. Apply stating references and 
experience, to The National League a' 
Women Workers, 6 East 45th Street, Nev 
York City. 


WANTED: <A _ middle aged Jewish 
woman of refinement and culture to be in 
charge of the Girls’ department in a modern 
institution where the Self-Government Plan 
and Honor System is practised. Work 
strictly supervisory. An attractive position 
for the right person. Address, L. Volmer, 
Supe Jewish Orphans’ Home, New Orleans, 

a 


YOUNG MAN, college graduate, prefer- 
ably with some casework training, for 
Juvenile Protective work. Good oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Apply stating 
education, experience, references, salary 
expected, to Children’s Service Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


WANTED: A _ Superintendent, woman 
preferred, for a Protestant Orphanage in 
Hartford, Conn. Must be person of educa- 
tion, good executive ability, and experience. 
Address 3400 Survey. 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS WANTED for emergency 


vacancies in colleges, public and private 
schools. Unprecedented demand! If avail- 
able for an educational position anywhere 
in the United States or foreign countries, 


write Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN with executive and administra- 
tive ability, experience in institutional and 
other phases of welfare work, seeks con- 
nection. Highest credentials. Address 
3371 Survey. 


ADVERTISER is young married man, 
35, liberal education, wide travel and ex- 
perience. Over a year Red Cross Home 
Service Associated Field Director at large 
group of army camps. Now holding re- 
sponsible position with Red Cross. Open 
to consider proposition for executive posi- 
tion with social service agency doing con- 
structive work. Give details in first letter. 
Address 3396 SuRVEY. 


TEACHER of mental defectives, New 
York University, Vineland Training School, 
desires position resident tutor for handi- 
capped child. Speech correction, stuttering, 
stammering, manual training, gymnastics, 


TRAINED WORKER, with some years’ 
experience in associated charity, child plac- 
ing, and medical social work, seeks position 
with family, or child welfare society. Pre- 
ferably within commuting distance of Bos- 
ton. Employed at present. Address 3398 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN, now employed, experienced in 
social and industrial service, university 
graduate, school of civics training, desires 
case-work, industrial and research position, 
South or Southwest. Give particulars in 
first letter. Address 3399 Survey. 


TOURS 
A few tours 


Go to Europe at our Expense 4 *%,,‘ours 

of small parties. Write today for plan and programs. 

Sh Klee tay TOURS, Box 8. U. 426, Wilmington, 
el. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month, 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THH BRST NATIONAL Co- 
OPHRATIVH CONVENTION. 300 pp. $1.00. 
Published by the Cooperative League of 

America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 


IMMIGRATION LITHRATURH distributed by Na- 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. O. 
Box 1261, New York. Arguments free on 
request. 


CrkEDIT UNIONS. A manual furnished gratis 
upon request. Massachusetts Credit Union 
Association, 78 Devonshire St., Boston, 


RECREATION AND CHILD WHLFABB, by Raymond 
G. Fuller. 56 pp. 10 cents. National Child 
ener Committee, 105 East 22d Street, New 

ork. 


Srupy oF ONH HUNDEED AND THIRTY-OND Dp- 
LINQUENT GIRLS held at the Juvenile Deten- 
tion Home in Chicago. Reprint of the Journal 
of Criminal Law. 36 pages, 15 cents, from 
June P. Guild, North Toledo Settlement, 
Toledo, O 


POSITIONS IN SocraAL WORK IN MINNBAPCLIS: 
Report of a Committee of the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies, 609 Second Ave- 
nue, South. Covers qualifications, training, 
education, provision for vacation, salary 
analysis ; forty-two pages; price ten cents. 


THs Sux Sip or Lire, an explanation for 
young people, with an important introduc- 
tion for elders, by Mary Ware Dennett. An 
explanation which really explains. Published 
by the author, 350 West 55 St., New York 
City, 25c. 


1920 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


WANTED: Young women to ent 
training school for nurses. One year hi 
school requirement, affiliating one yea 


5 Ag 


with Harlem Hospital, New York. Apply — 


i | 


to Supt. of Training School for Nurses, 
Friends Hospital, Frankford, Phila. 3 


WANTED: Applicants for Training 
School for Nurses, giving a three (3) 


years’ course in general nursing and ne | 


ties, care of children, contagious nursing, 


tuberculous nursing, and District nursing: — 


young ladies between 20 and 35 years o 
age. 


Apply to Dr. David H. Fuller, Superin- 
tendent of Municipal Hospitals and Dis- 
pensaries, Fall River, Mass. Xi 


LECTURES Vi 


RABBI EMANUEL STERNHEIM will 
make a limited number of lecture engage- 


ments. For rates, subjects, and open dates, 


address Rabbi Sternheim, Sioux City, Towa. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 


Lecture topics for 1920: 


THE THREE R’S 
Reaction: Revolution: Reconstruction 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL UNREST 


Remedies and Proposals 


AMERICANIZATION 
True and False 


SOCIAL WORK IN AMERICA 
Present, Past, and Futare 


Engagements will also be considered for } 
consultation on methods of social agencies, 
social programs of communities, or educa- 
tional plans for training social workers. 


For dates and terms address Miss Brandt, 
Room 1202, 112 BH. Nineteenth St., New York 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ON CBHRTAIN 
ScHooL BUILDINGS OF DBLAWARD, by George 
D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt, 


GENERAL REPORT ON SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND ~ 
by George D.- 
Strayer, N. L. Engelhardt and F. W. Hart. — 


GROUNDS OF DELAWARE, 


SHALL W® INTHRVEND IN MEXICO? by John F. 
Moors. Price ‘5 cents. League of Free Na- 
tions Association, 180 West 42d street, New 
York City. 


MANUAL FOR CONSERVATION OF VISION CLASSES. — 


A Manual to assist in the establishing and 


conduct of classes for conservation of vision — 


covering necessary equipment, selection of 
teachers, systems under which classes work, 
supervision, cooperative plans, vocational 
guidance and many other phases of the sub- 
ject, including general and special helps and 
Suggestions. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. Na- 
tional Committee for the Prevention of 


Blindness, 130 Bast 22nd street, New York. © 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a Vine per month, four weekly inser- — 


tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 


published by. the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 


York. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly ; 
year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


School and Home; 50 cents a year, 8 issues: 
20 cents per copy; published b 
Teachers Association of Nthical Culture 
School, 83 Central Park West, New York. 


UNIFORMS AND SHOES AND , 
BOOKS FURNISHED BY HOSPITAL. 


$1.50 a | 


Parents and . 


